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The  Grant  Memorial. 

SELDOM  indeed  does  any  work  of  art  brin.  with  it 
<J     responsibilities   so  grave  as  rW        u-  l 
volved  in  our  contemplate^^ al toV  ,?*  m_ 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  .7, memonaI  to  General  Grant, 
the  sake  of  Am  monument  itself,  but  for 

c«„e,  fn"  h.,v    "  ™'e  "  '"  "'•  "d  »'h*'  1«  «W1 

creative  imnu^«    „»       "'caipnase.    New  ideas,  new 

unformuSSht^TjTtiSn^uT 
t°rs,  architects,  and  are  LV X lor  th^      ""S'  SCUlp" 
older  tendencies    anrl  X  S/        he  mastery  over 

which  unti late v  cha       >  ^V^  intel]ectual  inertia 

people,-in  beginning  to  s,tke  £ls  P"^"™'  the 
ginning  to  feel  tW  «     °.     ake  off  our  inertia,  in  be- 

Sildren'    at  no  le  s  aTs;n  67f S  "*  °Ur  ChM^ 
becoming  anxious  ton?  "  "*  the  artist's>  are 

right  moment  we  are  nZ^ltlnJ^  "  *' 

neither  too  early  n0r  too  f,  7        ^  "^  m°ment  ~ 
opportunity  for  us"0  a  t  w    n  ^^  "  ""^ 

to  have  tlJmost  XTZtl^'  "*  **  °Ur  "* 

andgVTafL'dSmtrb   STF**  ^ 
It  in-lve      or   shoudin-1  '  *  *  ^^ 

and  a  very'  amb Sou     eC      the"  ^  M  0ntL* 
son  of  its   subject   wfll  hi  monument,  by  rea- 

THE     SUBJECT    OF   THE   MEMOR.AL. 

G^ZI'GtZrllZTT  adequate,y  **»»« 

his  aspect  as  a  m-f  characteristic  aspect -in 

we  must  represent  ?ry  C~ der"     That  is  to  say" 
back,     ^sthetk  ?Ltm       5Ul1  IengA  and  0n  h-sey- 

loudlyfora"    "u  sTr    r^tlr7  !*  M' ^  as 
sons  ;    for  the  moX  ,f  ™  d°  exPressional  rea- 

ds', can  tTt^Zt^t^T^ 
l-JJ. g  a  h0       into  the  sculptXsVemV^^6   °f 

^tasTellTs^yreTrlnThr^  t°™* 

this  is  mupd! ;; zLi:i^hor  speak  ii- And 

eralshin       m„,i  ,  of  hls  successful  een- 

soleaiLTZteoTlt      "  ""  *  eXpreSSed  **> 
were  some  oS^^ZST  ^  might  Suffice 


THE  TIME. 

««  «d  the  l^^^M^ 
fortunate  was  the  tramr  «,»      a     •   '  dl  more 

-oke  of  death^Taft^^C'T  •[  taWtliChthe 
rejoice  that  ere  he  died  he  met  for  fl  *  t0 

reproach  of  the  crueW  l  7  /  m°ment  with 
months  with  a  phvskai  a  '   ^    StrUggled    for 

less  it  is  wrono-  t7r  ,  f  7  ^  CrUd  ?  Not  in- 
followed  I  bufst  of  J  f  th^after  that  reProa<* 
bringing  L^count/y  St  af  ST  ^  ""^ 
sympathetic  than  it  hadVeU  ^  "f  ^  m°re 
him  President    and  to    h       i ~i  T  firSt   lC    chose 

bed  the  Soutl^cTaspfd  £5^^^^ 

view  the  term  Indeed^  P""17  PhySiCal  Point  of 
a  higher,  deeper  pofn  nf  •  "T^^  But  from 
ashappy'asSneSGra   t'16"     TdeathS  have  been 

^dfo?e^^g^rZsSZT f0; the 

teVH^n^SS^-r*?  °ften  does 

all  human  evil  sho  wTtee?f "  T  '^  fa  &nd  behind 

It  is  this    then  elf°lmmed'ately  and  so  clearly. 

the  resulU^e'nTr  Gra^t'r  T"  ^  ma"n6r  and 
the  chance  to  make  hS  m  ^  S  dea!h'- which  gives  us 
than  a  mere  portrait  5  h?  something  nobler 

iis^ritSptr^^at 

tunities  which  modern  tt;  W^T  "  T^ 
outcome  the  monument  built  Z  Z  r  **  ^ 

Niederwald  beside  the  kK  a^  Germans  in  the 
building  to  Victor  E™!  '  ^J^  monumentnow 
Wemisfonceivethe^ZrT  °"  ^  Capitol  at  Rome 
itasarecorrofCerm  '  ampIe'  if  wethink  of 

conques  gr^^orof  Prussian 
various  peoples  oTr/'  '  T^'  rather>  that  the 

antagonfstk    actlnv  7Dy'  S°  lo^disu"ited,  bitterly 

had  now  accepted 1th  h  ,1  I  "  Str°nSeSt  SVTOrd' 
compel^  them  Jd     br0th^°od  into  which  it  had 

s.reaPpe  m     em-ltl'a  !  "^^  h  "  t0  de" 
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not  the  fact  of  internecine  war,  but  the  fact  that  inter- 
necine wars  are  past  and  done  with,  leaving  a  united 
fatherland  contented  in  its  union. 

This  too  should  be  the  motive  of  our  memorial  to 
Grant.  And  as  the  impulse  and  the  opportunity  to  build 
it  have  been  given  by  his  death,  so  also  do  his  character 
and  history  afford  a  text,  a  concrete  theme,  that  could 
not  well  be  more  felicitous.    Nor  merely,  be  it  remem- 
bered, as  they  were  shown  in  the  closing  moments  of 
his  life.    From  the  beginning  he  was  patriot  first,  and 
soldier    only  because    patriotism    compelled;    ready 
for  war,  but  enamored  of  peace ;  looking  upon  conflict 
as  a  means  and  not  an  end,  as  a  sad  and  bitter  neces- 
sity not  "a  glorious  chance  for  glory";  rejoicing,  not 
in  the  conquest  of  his  foes,  but  in  the  fact  that  their 
conquest  would  make  the  land  again  a  single  land  of 
friends  and  brothers.    Even  before  the  day  of  the  final 
surrender,    even    before    the    moment  when,   with   a 
homely  simplicity  and  a  touch  of  emotion  that  take  us 
back  to  the  pages  of  Plutarch,  he  went  beyond  the 
written  letter  of  the  "terms  "  and  bade  Lee  tell  his  sol- 
diers they  might  keep  their  horses,—  <<  and  take  them 
home  to  work  their  little  farms,"- Grant  will  show  in 
the  light  of  history  as  the  friend  of  the  South,  and  not 
merely  as  the  champion  of  the  North.    Or,  to  put  it 
more  accurately  still,  history  will  see  that  he  was  first 
and  always  a  true  son  of  the  commonwealth,  and  then 
from  day  to  day  whatever  else  the  circumstances  of 
each  day  impelled  such  a  son  to  be. 

These  facts  were  patent  long  ago  to  all  whose  eyes 
were  clear.  The  words  that  came  to  the  dying  man 
last  summer  from  East  and  West  and  South,  the  an- 
swenng  words  he  spoke  and  wrote,  the  groups  that 
gathered  in  imagination  beside  his  bed  and  stood  in 
person  around  his  bier,  did  but  emphasize  and  illu- 
minate them;  did  but  give  them  dramatic  voice, palpa- 
ble, visible,  popular  expression ;  did  but  bring  them 
more  entirely  within  the  recording  powers  of  art. 

Can  we  doubt  that  very  much  of  what  they  mean 
must  be  expressed  in  this  contemplated  work  of  art  of 
ours  if  it  is  to  be  in  any  adequate  sense  a  memorial  of 
General  Grant?  Or  can  we  doubt  that  a  simple  eques- 
trian figure  would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose?  Or 
even  an  equestrian  figure  which,  while  less  simply  set  be- 
fore us,  would  still  be  the  dominant  feature  to  which  all 
else  would  be  subordinated  ?  A  mere  pedestal,  a  mere 
architectural  framework  and  setting,  no  matter  how 
much  enlarged  and  glorified,  would  still,  if  kept  within 
its  proper  bounds  as  such,  supply  no  adequate  place 
or  space  for  the  suggestion  of  all  we  ought  to  say. 
Nor  would  the  conception  itself  be  adequately  sugges- 
tive in  general  expression  -  tell  as  distinctly  as  it 
ought  that  what  we  had  meant  to  build  was  a  national 
monument  enshrining  the  tomb  of  the  nation's  hero 


among  the  most  vitally  important,— how  could  we 
expect  to  get  from  any  foreign  hand  an  adequate  ex- 
press.on  of  our  theme  ?  It  is  a  theme  which  needs 
that  the  mind  should  work  upon  it  as  well  as  the  hand 
and  the  heart  as  potently  as  either.  Who  but  an 
American  could  put  his  heart  into  the  matter  ?  Who 
but  an  American  could  see  into  the  heart  of  the  matter 
itself  ?  It  was  well  enough  (as  regards  both  sentiment 
and  the  probability  of  a  good  result)  to  bid  a  foreigner 
mold  us,  for  example,  his  countryman  Lafayette,  and 
to  accept  from  a  foreigner's  hand  a  personification  of 
that  American  liberty  which  is  a  thing  any  intelligent 
human  eye  can  see  and  understand.  But  a  memorial 
of  General  Grant  — a  great  national  monument !  This 
must  be  given  into  American  hands,  or  we  shall  fail 
m  our  part  of  the  task,  and  shall  have  no  right  to  look 
for  aught  but  failure  in  the  artist's. 

But  among  Americans,  how  shall  we  select  ?  Certainly 
not,  again,  ,n  accordance  with  the  pressure  of  local 
feeling.  Although  the  monument  is  to  stand  in  New 
York,  it  is  not  to  be  built  by  New  Yorkers  only  or  for 
the  benefit  of  New  York  alone.  No  feeling  of  local 
prejudice  or  pride,  no  feeling  that  because  New  York 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  Union  therefore  its  artists  are 
the  best,  or  ought  to  be  proclaimed  the  best,  should 
have  a  jot  of  influence  in  determining  our  selection  of 
an  architect  An  American  by  birth  or  by  such 
length  of  residence  and  sympathy  of  understanding  as 
transform  the  foreign-born  into  Americans  in  heart 
and  mind  — this  we  must  look  for,  but  we  should  not 
localize  our  search  more  narrowly.* 

An  architect  has  just  been  written  ;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  questioned  that  we  should  find  our  architect  first 
of  all,  or,  at  least,  should  give  him  the  first  share  in 
the  labor.  When  architecture  must  work  with  other 
arts  and  must  supply  more  than  a  mere  background 
or  foundation  for  their  efforts,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  should  take  the  initiative.  The  main  idea,  the 
plan,  the  conception  must  be  the  architect's  ;  and  then 
the  putting  into  final  shape,  the  elaborating  in  idea  as 
well  as  in  actual  execution,  should  be  his  and  his  bro- 
ther artists',  working  together  and  in  harmony  or  intent. 

WHAT   KIND   OF   A    STRUCTURE? 


WHO    SHALL   MAKE   THE    MONUMENT? 

IT  is  time  now  to  ask :  Where  and  how  shall  we  select 
our  executives,  our  artists  ?  One  part  of  the  answer 
at  least  seems  clear.  We  must  look  for  them  at  home  • 
they  must  be  Americans,  and  not  foreigners  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  choice  of  a  foreigner  would  mean 
a  disastrous  blow  to  that  native  art  we  are  so  peculi- 
arly bound  just  now  to  cherish,  apart  from  the  negation 
of  all  proper  sentiment  which  would  be  implied  in 
such  a  choice,—  apart,  that  is,  from  points  which  are 


Ere  now  we  choose  our  architect,  we  should  have 
some  distinct  idea  with  regard  to  what  kind  of  a  struc- 
ture he  should  give  us  — distinct,  but  not  necessarily 
very  detailed,  and  certainly  not  so  dogmatic  that  he 
will  be  bound  and  hampered. 

In  certain  cases  we  may  best  honor  an  honorable  mem- 
ory by  a  charitable  or  beneficent  foundation  of  one  sort 
or  another.  But  in  this  case  we  may  surely  give  the 
honor  simply  and  solely  as  such  ;  our  pot  of  costly 
ointment  may  be  poured  out  as  a  tribute  to  sentiment 
only,  a  homage  to  ideas  alone.  For  once  we  may  be 
intellectual,  aesthetic  in  our  aims,  and  not  utilitarian 
in  any  other  sense  than  as  our  work  of  art  shall  be 
useful  for  the  cherishing  of  noble  ideas  and  sentiments 
in  the  generations  which  will  follow  in  the  land.  What 
we  should  ask  our  architect  for  is  a  dignified  and 
beautiful  building,  as  truly  monumental  in  intention  as 
in  effect ;  some  fair  and  stately  structure  which  shall 
have  as  its  heart  the  tomb  of  General  Grant,  and  as 

that Nlw  Vnrhf6  "  r°Md'  "otlrithstai!di"g  our  personal  belief 
that  JNew  York  alone  could  afford  us  artists  in  every  branch  com- 
petent to  do  the  work  we  shall  require. 
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its  most  conspicuous  ornament  his  figure,  and  which 
shall  give  ample  room  and  fitting  place  for  the  depicting 
(or  the  suggesting  in  typical,  ideal  ways;  of  those  mem- 
ories and  meanings  which  have  been  hinted  at  above. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  have  only  been  hinted 
at,  not  fully  catalogued.    It  is  needless  to  point  out, 
for  example,  that  we  can  hardly  think  of  Grant  with- 
out thinking  of  Lincoln  too,  or  express  the  meaning 
of  his  life  without  remembering  the  share  he  played  in 
the  great  act  of  Lincoln's  life  — in   the  abolition  of 
slavery.    And  what  other  men  before  and  beyond  Lin- 
coln himself  are  not  hereby  suggested  in  their  turn  ! 
Does  the  theme  seem  too  extended  and  the  scheme  an 
over-ambitious  fancy  ?    Not  if  what  we  want  to  do  is 
the  whole  of  what  we  ought  to  do  with  this  marvel- 
ous opportunity,  or  the  very  best  we  might.    And,  it 
may  be  added,  we  need  not  of  necessity  aim  at  imme- 
diate completeness.     We  want  our  structure  now  and 
the  tomb  and  the  statue ;   but  the  rest  may  be  left  to 
come  when  it  can.    Come  it  undoubtedly  will  if  the 
first  steps  be  rightly  taken.    There  is  nothing  which 
so  encourages  the  giving  and  the  creating  of  works  of 
art  as   the  knowledge   that  a  splendid  receptacle  is 
waiting  for  their  advent.    Our  receptacles  for  monu- 
mental art  are  not  very  numerous  or  very  attractive, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  identified  with  local  and  not 
with  national  pride.     Such  a  national  home  and  haven 
of  art  as  this  monument  might  be  made  would  do  in- 
calculable service  in  the  encouragement  of  American 
art  —  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  through  many  future 
years  as  well. 

This  aim,  together  with  the  presence  of  the  tomb, 
may  seem,  in  a  climate  such  as  ours,  to  prescribe  ex- 
tended covered  spaces  ;  especially  as  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  other  forms  of  art  should  not  be  brought  into 
play  as  well  as  the  architect's  and  the  sculptor's.  There 
is  every  reason,  indeed,  why  the  contributions  of  all 
others  should  be  desired;  not  only  that  the  influence 
upon  American  art  may  be  as  wide  as  possible,  but 
also  because  certain  things  can  better  be  expressed  by 
the  painter  or  by  the  worker  in  glass,  for  instance, 
than  by  the  carver  of  marble  or  the  molder  of  bronze. 
The  theme  gives  ample  intellectual  verge  and  oppor- 
tunity for  every  art  to  play  its  interpretative  part  there- 
in ;  and  the  structure  should  perhaps  supply  the  due 
material  space  and  opportunity  for  all. 

Certain  precedents,  hallowed  by  age  and  by  artistic 
value,  unavoidably  suggest  themselves  if  we  try  to 
define  our  wants  a  little  more  narrowly  still.  Mediae- 
val example  points  to  church  or  chapel  as  the  form 
such  a  memorial  should  wear.  But  to  build  a  civic 
monument  ecclesiastically  would  hardly  be  appropriate 
to  the  mental  attitude  of  to-day.  (There  is  no  need  to 
discuss  whether  this  attitude  be  right  or  wrong ;  it  is 
simply  facts  as  they  are  that  we  must  deal  with.)  Or 
would  it,  again,  be  appropriate  to  erect  an  example  of 
that  triumphal  arch  which  from  Roman  days  to  these 
has  so  often  been  resorted  to  for  the  commemoration 
of  military  service  ?  Would  a  triumphal  arch  give  us 
space  to  say  all  we  ought  to  say,  or  give  us  a  fitting 
station  for  the  tomb  ?  And  would  its  accepted  symbol- 
ism as  a  type  of  military  conquest  be  in  keeping  with 
just  this  hero  militant  of  ours  and  with  just  those  ideas 
which  his  monument  should  convey  ?  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  form  undoubtedly,  and  perhaps  its  symbolism 
might  be  so  transmuted  as  to  express   that  national 
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unity  which  is  the  prime  fact  we  wish  to  place  on 
record.  Moreover,  it  is  a  very  safe  form— one  with 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  failure  of  the 
most  distressing  sort.  To  say  this  is  undoubtedly  to 
say  much  in  its  favor  ;  and  yet,  as  undoubtedly,  we 
want  to  do  something  more  than  not  go  distressingly 
far  astray.  We  want  to  tread  in  the  best  possible  path 
and  to  reach  the  best  possible  goal.  And  perhaps 
something  different  from  either  of  these  traditional 
devices  would  serve  our  purpose  best  — something 
more  purely  civic  in  expression  than,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  triumphal  arch,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mortuary 
chapel.  But  in  any  case  (as  has  been  said)  it  must  be 
something  neither  prosaic  in  effect  nor  utilitarian  in 
intention. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    STYLE. 


And  now  we  are  brought  to  the  very  interesting 
and  important  question  of  style.  To  choose  our  archi- 
tect wisely  will  mean,  of  course,  to  choose  one  who 
can  build  intrinsically  well;  but,  also,  one  who  will 
be  likely  to  build  in  harmony  with  the  prepossessions 
of  his  countrymen  at  large.  For  to  make  the  monu- 
ment as  helpful  in  its  influence  upon  our  art  as  possi- 
ble, to  make  it  as  worthy  an  example  of  that  art  as 
possible,  we  must  undoubtedly  make  it  truthfully  ex- 
pressive, not  only  of  its  particular  theme,  but  also  of 
national  artistic  preferences  and  impulses  if  suck  can 
be  discovered  to  exist. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  "  style  " 
cannot  be  decided  theoretically  or  on  pure  aesthetic 
grounds  alone.  We  must  approach  it,  so  to  say,  ex- 
perimentally. We  must  study  all  the  works  of  every 
kind  and  fashion  we  have  built,  pick  out  those  which 
are  most  excellent,  and  then  compare  them  very  care- 
fully—with an  eye  not  for  their  details  of  difference, 
but  for  any  broader  signs  of  agreement  (in  execution 
or  intention,  in  effect  or  aim)  which  may  possibly  lie 
beneath  those  details.  We  cannot  hope  to  find  proof 
of  anything  which  is  as  yet  to  be  called  a  national 
style ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  find  indications  of  a  nas- 
cent national  taste,  and  if  so  they  will  be  enough  to 
guide  us.  But,  be  it  added,  we  must  seek  them  by  the 
light  of  careful  chronological  data,  for  we  have  moved 
very  fast  of  recent  years,  and  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  tendencies  that  are  dying  out  and 
tendencies  that  are  growing. 

The  general  belief  perhaps  is  that,  no  matter  how 
carefully  conducted,  such  a  search  will  be  made  in  vain. 
But  this  general  belief  is  founded  largely  upon  our 
ignorance  of  what  has  recently  been  done  in  architec- 
ture throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
somewhat  upon  our  ignorance  of  architecture  itself— 
our  inability  so  to  read  its  language  as  to  see  what  has 
been  aimed  at  no  less  than  what  has  been  achieved, 
and  to  mark  main  lines  of  agreement  beneath  surface 
variations.  A  more  widely  extended  and  carefuller 
survey  seems  to  show  that  there  are  certain  manners 
of  architectural  speech  which  we  are  beginning  to 
prefer  above  all  others,  and  which  appear  in  more  of 
our  recent  good  results  than  do  any  others.  These 
are  the  manners  which  emphasize  the  round  arch  in 
preference  to  the  lintel  or  the  pointed  arch. 

This  assertion  may  seem  too  confident,  but  indeed 
it  is  not.  More  and  more  as  each  year  goes  by  (and  a 
year  may  mean  a  good  deal  in  rapid  times  like  ours) 
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we  show  a  preference  for  round-arched  methods  of 
construction ;  sometimes  for  those  of  ancient  Roman 
parentage,  much  more  often  for  those  which  developed 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  still 
more  often,  perhaps,  for  those  which  grew  up  in  the 
intermediate  centuries  —  for  those  which  are  called  the 
Romanesque. 

Had  we  examined  the  matter  in  a  superficially  the- 
oretic way,  a  round-arched  architecture  might  have 
seemed  the  last  that  was  likely  to  appeal  to  us.  Nei- 
ther the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  current  work 
abroad  nor  our  own  descent  in  blood  and  speech  might 
have  seemed  to  lead  us  to  it.  But  even  a  theoretic  in- 
quiry seems  to  point  in  its  direction  if  made  in  a  less 
superficial  way  —  if  made  upon  the  data  given,  not  by 
our  origin,  but  by  the  degree  to  which  we  have  grown 
to  differ  from  our  nearest  European  cousins  and 
more  nearly  to  resemble  certain  southern  peoples ; 
not  by  our  speech,  but  by  our  present  social  and  po- 
litical condition  ;  and  especially  by  that  climate  which 
has  done  so  much  toward  molding  us,  and  must  do 
so  much  toward  molding  our  architecture  too.  It 
was  said  above,  indeed,  that  we  should  not  depend  for 
guidance  upon  any  theorizings.  Yet  if  they  are  not 
too  superficially  made,  and  if  they  seem  to  tend  toward 
the  same  outcome  as  do  experimental  inquiries,  we 
may  at  least  respect  their  confirmatory  voice. 

For  example,  while  we  need  not  and  cannot  agree 
with  a  recent  writer  (whose  text  was  also  the  Grant 
Monument)*  in  his  opinions  upon  the  status  and  the 
character  of  our  art  to-day,  we  may  gladly  cite  the  fact 
that  he  gives  his  vote  for  the  round  arch.  He  de- 
cides, theoretically,  that  it  is  what  we  ought  to  want, 
and  the  fact  is  valuable  if  those  signs  are  trustworthy 
which  seem  to  show  that  it  is  what  we  do  want. 

Still  more  valuable  is  the  testimony  of  so  serious 
and  well-qualified  a  theorizer  as  the  English  historian 
Freeman,  when  he  tells  us  that  he  thought  in  advance 
of  his  visit  to  our  country  that  a  round-arched  style 
might  possibly  best  suit  our  climate  and  best  suit  our- 
selves. And  highly  valuable  is  the  fact  that  this 
speculation  of  Mr.  Freeman's  was  changed  to  a  be- 
lief by  what  he  found  already  existing  on  our  soil.t 
Had  he  written  to-day,  moreover,  instead  of  some 
years  ago,  or  could  he  even  look  to-day  through  the 
pages  of  our  professional  journals  (where  the  very  best 
work  of  the  very  best  hands  is  not  always  illustra- 
ted, but  where  the  general  tendencies  of  our  art  in  all 
quarters  of  the  land  may  be  deciphered), —  could  he 
see  as  clearly  and  know  as  thoroughly  as  those  who 
are  to  control  the  erection  of  our  monument  ought 
to  know  and  see, —  then  it  is  very  certain  that  his  words 
would  read  with  still  greater  emphasis. 

Nor  should  we  forget  to  note,  and  as  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  that  in  using  the  round  arch,  whether  in 
its  Romanesque  or  in  its  Renaissance  variety,  we  do 
not  in  our  best  examples  use  it  either  stupidly  or  fool- 
ishly. We  do  not  use  it  conventionally,  in  an  imita- 
tive, slavish,  cold,  and  lifeless  antiquarian  fashion  ;  or 
recklessly,  fantastically,  to  the  destruction  of  all  artis- 
tic harmony  and  expressional  truth.  Study  these  best 
examples  (they  are  neither  few  nor  hard  to  find  nor 

*  "  Style  and  the  Monument,"  North  American  Review,  No- 
vember, 1885. 

f  Longman's  Magazine,  quoted  in  the  American  Architect, 
February  24,  1883. 


by  any  means  identical),  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
used  freely,  flexibly,  and  sensibly,  in  accordance  with 
modern  ideas  and  in  deference  to  the  needs  of  individ- 
ual cases;  that  it  is  used  in  combination  with  other  ele- 
ments drawn  from  other  sources,  and  yet  in  such  a  way 
that  it  governs  the  general  expression  and  there  is  no 
disharmony,  no  effect  as  of  patchwork  and  piecework 
in  the  result.  Of  course  all  the  examples  in  which  it  is 
used  are  not  similarly  excellent.  But  a  good  intention 
is  often  plain  even  when  the  outcome  has  patent 
faults ;  and  to  confess  failures  and  discrepancies  is 
only  to  confess  again  that  we  have  not  yet  a  national 
style.  It  is  by  no  means  to  deny  that  we  have  already 
a  budding,  promising  national  taste  which  points  in 
the  direction  of  the  round  arch.  This  is  surely  enough 
to  guide  us  in  our  present  quest,  unless  similar  evidence 
of  a  similar  degree  of  strength  can  be  cited  to  show  as 
wide-spread  a  taste  pointing  in  some  other  architectural 
direction;  and,  it  may  confidently  be  said,  there  is  no 
chance  of  this.  Nor  need  we  be  deterred  from  falling  in 
with  the  taste  which  prefers  the  round  arch  by  any 
slightest  fear  that  a  design  based  thereupon  could  not 
most  adequately  and  beautifully  give  us  just  the  sort  of 
structure  we  want  or  just  the  opportunities  we  need 
for  the  employment  of  all  the  arts  that  can  be  allied 
with  the  builder's. 

If  all  these  things  be  true,  then  we  should  undoubt- 
edly select  some  architect  whose  natural  affinities  tend 
in  the  direction  of  the  round  arch,  and  whose  practice 
has  given  him  a  key  to  its  resources  ;  and,  more- 
over, one  who  has  been  used  to  employing  it  in  mon- 
umental work  — that  is  to  say,  of  course,  not  necessa- 
rily in  such  commemorative  monuments  as  the  one  we 
now  desire,  but  in  work  where  dignity,  beauty,  and 
expression  have  been  of  prime  concern. 

And  so  with  those  other  artists  who  must  help  and 
supplement  the  architect :  we  should  try  to  choose  such 
as  are  able  not  only  to  work  intrinsically  well,  but  to 
work  well  for  monumental  purposes  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  other  than  strictly  "  realistic  "  intentions  ;  for 
grandeur  of  conception  and  ideality  of  treatment 
will  be  prescribed  by  many  portions  of  our  theme  at 
least.  It  is  not  only  that  simple  representation  —  a 
simple  record  of  facts  as  they  actually  occurred  — 
would  very  often,  with  our  modern  dress,  be  monoto- 
nous and  unlovely  to  the  eye ;  such  treatment  could 
not  fully  express  the  potency  of  those  facts,  their  in- 
spiration, their  results,  their  inner  meaning.  The  spir- 
itual side,  the  heart  of  the  matter  should  be  laid  bare, 
and  not  its  shell  alone  portrayed ;  and  to  reveal  the 
heart  of  such  a  matter  needs  the  help  of  that  higher, 
deeper,  subtiler  kind  of  art  which  for  the  want  of  a 
better  term  we  are  content  to  call  idealistic.  The  art- 
ist, if  we  can  find  the  right  one,  will  know  how  to 
employ  it  rightly  —  will  not  fall  into  conventional  alle- 
gory, dreary,  meaningless  metaphor,  but  will  preserve 
human,  historic  life  and  truth  while  illuminating  them 
with  the  light  of  imaginative  sentiment. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  explain  how  certain  it  is  that 
we  can  find  the  right  artists  if  only  we  search  wisely. 
To  explain  the  present  condition  of  our  art,  to  point 
out  its  recent  successes  and  gauge  their  prophecies  in 
relation  to  our  present  subject,  would  involve  the  citing 
of  many  examples  and  the  discussing  of  many  names  ; 
all  of  which  might  savor,  perhaps,  of  special  pleading. 
No  more,  therefore,  can  here  be  said  than  that  if  we 
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want  such  service  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  or  any  analogous  service,  or  service  of  any 
noble  kind  whatever,  our  hope  of  getting  it  may  rest 
on  good  foundations.  We  have  artists  in  every  branch 
who  might  do  all  that  has  been  suggested  here,  and  do 
it  well ;  whose  existing  work  we  might  be  eager  to 
match  against  the  best  work  of  any  European  country, 
excepting  only  France.  Nor  need  we  blush  to  think 
of  a  comparison  with  the  best  work  of  France  itself  in 
such  an  example  as  our  monument  may  be,  if  we  give 
them  for  once  a  chance  to  do  their  very  noblest.  We  may 
prophesy  of  the  Memorial  with  hope  and  confidence,  and 
base  our  prophecy  not  upon  vague  dreams  of  what  we 
might  produce  if  our  art  were  something  other  than  it  is, 
but  upon  a  knowledge  of  what  it  already  is  and  of  what 
those  who  produce  it  can  undoubtedly  achieve  —  i/we 
select  the  best  among  them,  and  then  help  with  intel- 
ligent sympathy  and  a  generous  hand. 

THE   FAME    OF   GRANT    AND    OF    LINCOLN. 

If  it  needs  anything  more  than  the  thought  of  our 
own  possible  profit  to  make  us  resolve  to  be  careful, 
wise,  and  liberal  in  this  matter,  we  may  remember  how 
conspicuously  we  shall  be  acting  in  the  eyes  of  the 
outer  world.  The  inception  of  our  monument  will  be 
followed  abroad  with  keen  and  critical  attention.  Its 
eventual  shape  will  be  pictured  in  every  illustrated 
sheet  for  the  benefit  of  stay-at-homes,  and,  before  all 
our  other  works  of  art,  will  attract  the  feet  of  those 
who  cross  the  water.  Whatever  we  build,  it  will  be 
everywhere  known  and  will  be  everywhere  accepted  as 
the  great  typical  example  of  American  art. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  realize  how  emphatically  this 
will  be  the  case  —  do  not  realize  how  high  above  all 
contemporary  Americans  General  Grant  has  stood  in 
the  interest  of  other  lands.  Lincoln's  is  the  only  fig- 
ure that  could  possibly  have  come  into  rivalry  with  his. 
But  Lincoln  died  long  ere  foreign  interest  was  to  as 
distinct  a  degree  as  it  is  to-day  a  sympathetic 
(or  at  least  a  respectful)  interest,  while  Grant  lived 
long  enough  to  share  in  the  reaction  that  has  followed 
upon  the  old  antagonism,  and  to  concentrate  much  of 
the  new-born  sympathy  upon  his  own  person.  "If  a 
monument  to  Lincoln  were  in  question,  foreign  inter- 
est would  be  far  less  pronounced,  and,  moreover,  far 
less  intelligent.  No  European,  be  he  even  an  English- 
man, can  quite  understand  Lincoln  or  the  whole  of 
the  reasons  why  his  memory  is  dear  to  us. 

The  chief  of  a  great  nation  in  the  throes  of  a  great  civil 
war,  who  ruled,  not  like  a  Prussian  king,  according  to 
his  own  or  his  immediate  counselors'  ideas  of  right  and 
of  expediency,  and  not  like  an  English  minister,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  a  parliament  merely,  but  as 
the  executive  of  the  nation  at  large  in  a  truer  sense  than 
man  ever  did  before  ;  who  ruled  with  his  finger  on  the 
people's  pulse  and  his  ear  at  the  people's  heart,  feeling 
thrills  and  throbs  quite  imperceptible  to  others  ;  who 
waited  patiently  till  they  were  perceptible  to  him 
beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  and  then  acted  with 
decision  and  persisted  with  tenacity  ;  who  seemed  to 
lead,  and  in  overt  acts  did  lead  in  truth,  but  who  ex- 
ecuted, none  the  less,  just  what  the  people,  half  uncon- 
sciously, wished  to  do  and  were  incapable  of  doing  save 
through  a  hand  as  sensitive  and  strong  as  his ;  a 
chief  who  ruled  thus  amid  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 


most  tremendous  and  of  the  most  subtle  sorts,  yet  who 
sat  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  with  his  door  open  to 
all  comers  and  his  sympathy  awaiting  all ;  as  eager  to 
help  individuals  as  to  help  the  nation  ;  as  responsive 
to  the  trouble  of  the  humblest  citizen  as  to  the  trouble 
of  the  state  ;  the  father  of  his  people  at  once  in  the 
widest  political  and  in  the  most  intimate  personal 
sense, —  this  and  very  much  more  than  this  was  Lin- 
coln. How  indeed  should  he  be  understood  in  lands 
where  to  rule  means  something  so  different  ? 

But  with  Grant  the  case  stands  otherwise.  A  great 
organizer  of  armies,  planner  of  campaigns,  winner  of 
victories  —  this  is  easily  enough  understood  in  any 
country  ;  perhaps  not  exactly  in  all  of  its  significance 
as  applied  to  General  Grant,  but  yet  nearly  enough  for 
at  least  a  great  part  of  our  debt  to  him  to  be  felt  with 
sympathy.  And  thus,  as  he  himself  during  his  foreign 
tour  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  the  symbol  of  his 
country  in  her  hour  of  reunion  and  reinstatement  in 
the  great  family  of  nations,  so  his  monument,  what- 
ever we  may  make  it,  will  assuredly  stand  as  the  type 
of  the  highest  his  countrymen  can  wish  to  do  in  art 
and  the  very  best  they  can  accomplish. 
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If  it  is  anything  less  than  a  noble  type,  the  fault  will 
not  lie  with  our  art.  It  will  lie  with  the  public,  with 
us;  because  those  who  directly  control  the  matter  will 
be  assumed  to  represent  the  public,  and  will  represent 
it  —  either  as  expending  lavish  popular  gifts  and  put- 
ting into  execution  clear  and  sensible  popular  wishes, 
or  else  as  showing,  by  poverty  of  material  resource 
and  wrongfulness  of  artistic  act,  that  the  public  has 
been  without  enthusiasm  and  without  vital  or  intelli- 
gent desires.  If  it  is  anything  less  than  a  noble  type, 
our  art  will  suffer  shame  and  injury;  but  the  respon- 
sibility, the  sin,  will  rest  with  the  committees  in  charge 
and  with  us  whose  representatives  they  are. 

Good  Signs  on  the  Lecture  Platform. 

Dr.  Holland  used  to  deplore  the  change  that  had 
come  over  the  lecture  system,  a  change  which  he 
attributed  to  the  lecture-bureau,  which  of  late  years 
has  come  into  vogue.  In  the  number  of  this  mag- 
azine for  March,  1 871,  he  deprecated  the  appearance 
in  lecture  courses  of  men  of  inferior  talent,  mere 
amusers  of  the  public.  "  Some  of  them,"  he  said, 
"have  been  either  pushed  or  invited  into  nearly  every 
lecture  course,  until  sensible  men  have  become  dis- 
gusted, and  have  given  up  the  lecture  as  a  thing  that 
does  not  pay.  The  good  lecturers  have  been  cheapened 
by  association  with  their  inferiors  in  gifts  and  aims,  and 
the  'lecture  system  '  has  degenerated  into  a  string  of 
entertainments  that  have  no  earnest  purpose  and 
minister  to  no  manly  and  womanly  want." 

Dr.  Holland's  picture  of  the  contemporary  lecture 
platform  was  by  one  who  knew  well  what  he  described. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  that  during  the 
last  few  years  there  have  been  signs,  not  perhaps  of  a 
revival  of  the  lecture  system  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  when  men  as  earnest  as  Emerson,  Phillips, 
Beecher,  Chapin,  and  Holland,  and  men  of  the  literary 
position  and  oratorical  force  of  Curtis,  Mitchell,  and 
Bayard  Taylor  were  among  the  principal  lecturers, — 
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"Washington-,  April  27. — The  Grant 
memorial,  dedicated  today,  is  one  of 
the  largest  gToups  of  statuary  in  the 
world.  The  equestrian  portion  of  it  is 
said  to  be  exceeded  in  height  only  by 
the  statue  of  Victor  Emanuel  in  Rome, 
fifteen  years  have  been  required  to 
bring  it  to  virtual  completion. 

The  entire  memorial  which,  with  to- 
day's dedicatory  ceremonies,  takes  its 
place  in  the  national  capital  with  the 
soon-to-be  dedicated  Lincoln  memorial 
and  the  great  monument  which  has 
stood  for  half  a  century  as  a  memorial 
to  "Washington,  is  a  beautiful  work  of 
art  It  has  been  approved  by  Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens  and  other  prominent 
artists. 

The  marble  superstructure  on  which 
the  various  groups  stand  is  262  feet 
long,  69  feet  deep  and  five  feet  above 
the  ground.  An  equestrian  statue  of 
Grant  stands  on  a  high  central  pedestal 
at  the  west  side  facing  the  Washington 


monument  and  Lincoln  memorial  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Mall. 

The  finished  work  presents  an  inter- 
mingling of  action  and  repose.  At  each 
end,  upon  the  flanked  exedras,  are  co- 
lossal groups  of  struggling  men  and 
horses  in  all  the  paraphernalia  and  trap- 
pings of  war.  The  group  at  the  north 
end  represents  cavalry  and  the  group 
at  the  south  artillery.  They  face  in- 
ward and  picture  a  mad  rush  toward 
the  center,  across  the  wide  stretch  of 
marble  that  separates  them  from  the 
mounted  figure  of  the  great  commander 
in  the  center.  The  statue  of  Grant  on 
horseback  surveys  it  all.  The  military 
leader  as  portrayed  wears  the  familiar 
slouch  hat  and  military  cloak  of  Civil 
War  days.  His  pose  is  that  of  a  re- 
viewing officer  and  is  said  ,to  be  a  fine 
conception  of  that  quiet  keenness  and 
resolution  that  marked  the  man. 

The  giant  bronze  horse  partakes  some- 
thing of  the  life  and  action  that  rages  in 
the  artillery  and  cavalry  groups  and 
seems  to  emphasize  the  calmness  of  the 


rider.  That  impression  is  heightened  by 
the  bas-reliefs  of  infantry  designed  for 
the  sides  of  the  pedestal  on  which  he 
stands.  One  of  these  shows  the  foot 
troops  in  heavy  marching  order,  trudg- 
ing along  doggedly  on  one  of  the  forced 
marches  that  were  part  of  their  daily 
lives  in  the  '60s,  and  the  other  bas-relief 
shows  the  infantry  in  battle. 

At  the  four  corners,  near  the  base  of 
the  pedestal,  are  large  bronze  lions, 
couchant,  emblematic  of  courage  and 
strength.  Each  is  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can standard  held  in  an  outstretched 
paw. 

Before  the  final  memorial  was  com- 
pleted or  contracted  for,  twenty-seven 
designs  were  submitted  and  the  award 
finally  was  given  to  Henry  W.  Shrady, 
who  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  Edward 
Pierce  Casey,  architect,  of  New  York. 
The  erection  of  the  statue  was  author- 
ized by  congress  twenty-one  years  agj^ 
but  various  causes  contributed  to  the  ^ 
lay  in  the  completion  of  the  memove" 
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GRANT    TREE    NEAR    RIDDLE    HILL,    SHOWING  PECULIAR    FORMATION    OF    LIMB    ON    WHICH 

ULYSSES    S.   GRANT   WROTE   HIS   FIRST    MILITARY  ORDERS,  JULY  4,   1861.     TABLBET 

UNVEILED  JULY  1,  1927,  BY  SPRINGFIELD   CHAPTER,  D.  A.   R, 


THE  UNVEILING  OF  TABLET  ON  GRANT  MEMORIAL 
TREE  AT  RIDDLE  HILL,  JULY  1,  1927. 


By  Miss  Alta  Mae  Speulda, 
Chairman  Preservation  of  Historic  Spots,  Springfield  Chapter 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  habit  of  the  human  mind    to    associate    important 
events  with  the  places  of  their  occurrence,  is  a  deeply  rooted 
and   established   custom   even   older   than   recorded   history 
itself.     A  great  deed  marks  a  memorable  spot  but  the  space 
of  one  life  is  so  limited  and  brimming  full  to  overflowing  that 
we  have  brief  opportunity  to  make  permanent  record  and  it 
passes  into  oblivion  unless  some  one  who  has  the  sentiment 
which  attaches   sanctity  to   places   memorable   in   tradition 
pause  long  enough  in  the  great  procession  of  time  to  mark 
that  spot  to  preserve  it  for  the  generations  to  come. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  regent,  Mrs.  Wm.  F  Eothen- 
burger,  on  January  20,  1927,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Springfield  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Eevolution 
authorizing  the  committee  on  -Preservation  of  Historic 
Spots"  to  place  a  tablet  on  the  large  walnut  tree  at  Eiddle 
Hill,  to  perpetuate  the  historic  event  of  the  camping  of  the 
21st  Illinois  Infantry  with  its  Commander,  Col.  Ulysses  S 
Grant. 

The  committee  was  also  authorized  to  consult  with  a 
forester  and  tree  surgeon  and  a  survey  made  that  the  tree 
may  be  preserved  for  posterity. 

The  committee  waited  upon  the  owner  of  the  land  upon 
which  stands  the  tree  for  permission  to  mark  the  tree. 
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COMMITTEES 

"Preservation  of  Historic  Spots" 
Springfield  Chapter  D.  A.  R. 

Miss  Alta  Mae  Speulda,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Grunendike  Mrs.  Edward  Knox 

Mrs.  John  Summers  Mrs.  Otto  Reynolds 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Wright  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Carpenter 

Mrs.  George  A.  Dunlap  Miss  Cordelia  Stanton 


Mrs.  James  T. 


King 


PROGRAM 

Miss  Georgia  L.  Osborne,  Chairman 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Stone  Miss  Alta  Mae  Speulda 

History  of  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Memorial  Tree. 
Along  the  old  highway  leading  from  Springfield  to  Jack- 
sonville, about  seven  miles  to  the  west,  crowning  the  brow  of 
the  hill  is  the  little  town  of  Riddle  Hill  and  the  New  Salem 
M.  E.  Church.  The  location  is  most  picturesque  in  the  fine 
old  woods  of  native  walnut,  hickory  and  oak  trees,  with  a 
small  stream  of  running  water  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 
This  was  an  ideal  spot  for  the  first  camping  grounds  of  the 
21st  Illinois  Infantry,  July  3,  1861,  at  the  close  of  its  first 
day's  march.  Previous  to  the  starting  of  this  first  day's 
march  the  regiment  had  been  quartered  in  Camp  Yates,  the 
old  State  Fair  grounds,  Spring-field,  situated  at  Washington 
Street  and  Douglas  Avenue  and  extended  west  to  Lincoln 
Avenue.  Late  in  June  Ulysses  S.  Grant  had  been  given  the 
commission  of  Colonel  by  Gov.  Richard  Yates  and  assumed 
command  of  the  regiment  June  16,  1861.  The  regiment  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  Being  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, for  the  purpose  of  discipline  and  speedy  efficiency  for  the 
field,  it  was  thought  best  by  Colonel  Grant  to  march  his  men 
across  the  country  instead  of  transporting  them  by  rail.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  3rd  day  of  July,  1861,  the  march  was  com- 
menced at  Camp  Yates  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  reached  the  first  camp  at  Riddle  Hill  about  5  in  the  after- 
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noon.  The  regiment  was  halted  in  column  of  companies  in 
the  woods,  arms  were  stacked  and  when  the  wagon  train  came 
into  camp,  each  company  unloaded  its  wagon,  arranged  its 
tents  by  opening  and  spreading  upon  the  ground  and  at  one 
tap  of  the  drum,  the  tents  were  raised,  at  2  taps,  ropes  were 
stretched  and  tent-pins  adjusted,  and  3  taps,  the  stakes  were 
driven  and  the  regiment  had  its  first  experience  of  army  life 
in  a  tented  field. 

Colonel  Grant  pitched  his  tent  at  the  top  of  the  sloping 
ground  that  rises  gently  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  little 
stream  and  about  two  hundred  feet  from  the  home  of  Charles 
G.  Hinton  and  Caleb  Short.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
church  building  there  but  Colonel  Grant's  tent  stood  less  than 
a  hundred  feet  to  the  right  of  the  church  door.  Very  near  his 
tent  stood  a  most  unusual  tree,  black  walnut  by  species,  the 
unique  feature  of  which  was  a  great  horizontal  limb  more  than 
a  foot  in  diameter.  It  extended  from  the  main  trunk  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground  and  about  eight  feet  away  it  rose  per- 
pendicularly and  parallel  with  the  main  trunk.  Colonel  Grant 
used  this  peculiarly  grown  limb  for  his  writing  desk  and  sit- 
ting astride  it,  he  wrote  his  orders  for  the  day  in  the  ad- 
jutant's order  book  which  were  communicated  verbally  to  the 
line-officers  after  the  regiment  had  been  assembled  for  the 
second  day's  march,  July  4,  1861.  The  tree  is  now  living  in 
rather  a  healthy  condition  but  the  unique  limb  is  dead.  Mr. 
Israel  F.  Pearce,  an  eye  witness  to  these  stirring  events,  re- 
sided near  this  hallowed  spot  for  many  years,  where  he  kept 
the  flag  of  our  country  flying  each  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Last  fall  the  old  patriarch  answered  his  last  "taps"  and  the 
land  is  now  owned  by  his  niece,  Mrs.  Carrie  Belle  Bowen  who 
resides  with  her  son,  Mr.  Charles  "W.  Durham,  846  North  7th 
Street.  She  graciously  permits  the  Springfield  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Eevolution  to  place  a  tablet  on 
the  historic  tree. 

It  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Eevolution,  to  perpetuate  such 
spots  and  objects  of  historic  value   and   make   them   sacred 
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shrines  for  posterity.  This  wonderful  tree  has  been  recorded 
by  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library  by  Judge  Noah  C.  Bainum  in  an  article  entitled 
' '  Grant 's  First  Day's  March"  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XV.,  Nos.  3-4,  Oct.,  1922- 
January,  1923.  The  Springfield  Chapter,  Daughters  'of  the 
American  Bevolution,  deem  it  a  privilege  to  have  the  honor  of 
marking  this  tree  made  illustrious  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
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CEREMONIAL  OF  UNVEILING  THE  TABLET  ON 
GRANT  MEMORIAL  TREE 

Eiddle  Hill,  July  1,  1927 

Springfield  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Eevolution. 

Program  Committee 

Miss  Georgia  L.  Osborne,  Chairman 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Stone 
Miss  Alta  Mae  Speulda 
Committee,  Preservation   Historic   Spots,   Springfield 
Chapter,  D.  A.  E. 
Miss  Alta  Mae  Speulda,  Chairman 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Grunendike  Mrs.  Edward  Knox 

Mrs.  John  W.  Summers  Mrs.  Otto  Eeynolds 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Wright  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Carpenter 

Mrs.  George  A.  Dunlap  Miss  Cordelia  Stanton 

Mrs.  James  S.  King 

Owner  of  the  Tree. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Belle  Bowen 


Bugle 


Program. 
Assembly  .  .  .  .... 

To  the  Colors 

Salute  to  the  Flag 

Introduction  of  Miss  Alta  Mae  Speulda,  Chairman, 

By  Eegent — Mrs.  Isaac  D.  Eawlings 
Invocation  ....         Eev.  C.  M.  Schaffner, 

New  Salem  M.  E.  Church 
Music — "Illinois"       .  .         Mrs.  Gary  Westenberger,  Jr. 


Alta  Mae  Speulda. 


j.  l  s.  h.  s. 
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Reading  of  the  Names  of  Veterans  of  21st  DL™  **'  ^ 

t   +wQ  frnm  Tndee  L  Y.  Sherman  and  Judge  Noah  C. 
Letters  from  Judge  U.        ^.^  Mig8  Georgia  L.  Osborne 

.         .  .        Congressman  Eichard  Yates 

feS'Trees"        .  •        Mrs.  Gary  Westenberger,  Jr. 

Unveiling  of  Marker    .  Children  of  the  American  "tion 

unveiuug  ^^  ^   Eugene  Chubbuck, 

Ema      National  Chairman,  -Historic  Spots,"  N.  S.  DA.  B. 

.  Washington  Irwin, 

Benediction        .         ,      ^^  s^ewm  Post)  G.  A.  E. 

Taps 

Pkogbam. 
At  2-30  on  the  afternoon  of  Jnly  first,  the  marker  was 
UnveUed  with  a  ceremonial  program  before  aUrge  and  *  - 
tingnished  audience  at  the  ^^^STi" 

°%7Z  !S rnnmherTookadvantage  of  the  opportunity 

perfect  and  a  large  nuiuuei  nrnT1t      The  ceremonial 

to  do  belated  homage  \o  Uly^esS_  Grant.      1  he  ce 

«„n^/q  +^  nrrlpr  bv  Mrs.  Isaac  D.  iiawnngs,  iegeuu  yx 
was  called  to  order  by  mib.  singing  rf 

S  actmpameSd  by  Miss  Manila  McCoy  at  to  pmno      The 
audience  still  standing  gave  the  "^ntf  tofl»fl«   .  £»  £ 
Mrs    K   D    Dugan,  Chairman  of  the     Correct  use  01 
Flag" Committee.     The  Kev.  C.  M.  Schaffner,  pastor  of  the 
New  Salem  M.  E.  Church,  gave  the  invocation  which  was  a 

awe^pSAwg^.  of  ma-,  t^h,- 

t0ritC  'f/ent  Mrs "t  F  BothSUger,  could  uot  he  with 
^^thlun^li^remony  for  this^t  was  macle  pos- 

•li     WcraW  through  her  interest  and  untiring  energy,  <^ 
sible  largely  tnrougu  uei  x  ny,  airman  of  "Preserva- 

introduced  Miss  Alta  Mae  Speulda,  Chairman  ot 
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tion  of  Historic  Spots"  Committee,  as  her  substitute  to  take 
charge  of  the  program. 

Mrs  Gary  Westenberger,  Jr.,  who  has  charmed  so  many 
audiences  gathered  together  on  other  historic  occasions  sang 
our  own  "Illinois"  beautifully.  One  of  the  guests,  a  great 
lover  of  history,  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  president  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society,  was  introduced.  The  Chapter  ap- 
preciated his  coming  to  the  ceremonial  as  they  realize  what  a 
busy  man  he  is  and  the  time  sacrificed  away  from  his  business 

Onajuly  3rd,  1861,  the  21st  Illinois  Infantry  marched 
from  Camp  Yates  in  Springfield,  West  on  the  old  Jacksonville 
road  under  the  leadership  of  their  new  commander,  Colonel 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Stalwart  youths  then  with  hearts  fired 
with  patriotism,  with  ranks  complete,  but  today  we  have  but 
59  of  those  brave  souls  with  us.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Stone,  a  former 
regent  of  Springfield  Chapter  and  a  member  of  the  program 
committee  read  the  names  of  these  veterans,  two  of  whom 
were  in  the  audience,  Mr.  Alvin  Calmes,  with  his  wife,  of  West 
Plains,  Mo.,  and  Christian  Eomang  of  Waverly  with  his  son. 
These  men  were  well  passed  eighty  years  of  age,  a  bit  mfarm, 
but  enjoyed  every  moment  of  their  visit  in  Springfield 
Eleven  veterans  of  Stephenson  Post  No.  30,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Eepublic,  were  present  with  their  commander,  J±.  B. 
Davidson,  and  were  introduced  to  the  assemblage  as  honored 
guests  of  Springfield  Chapter. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  Springfield  Chapter  what  a 
great  asset  the  State  Historical  Library  is  to  Springfield  and 
to  the  State  and  also  its  most  efficient  Librarian,  Miss  Georgia 
L  Osborne.  To  her  the  Chapter  is  indebted  for  a  great  deal 
that  has  been  accomplished  and  also  for  the  prestige  her 
office  has  afforded  the  Society  of  Springfield  Chapter  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Eevolution.  Miss  Osborne  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Judge  Noah  C.  Bainum  and  Judge  Law- 
rence Y.  Sherman  of  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  also  the  tele- 
gram from  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Vance,  former  Adjutant  General 
of  Illinois,  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Shebman  &  Bainum 

Lawyers 

Seabreeze  Station 

Daytona  Beach, 

Florida 


j.  i.  s.  h.  s. 


June  18, 1927. 


^S&tSLte  Historical  Library, 

Springfield,  Illinois. 
Dear  Miss  Osborne:  ^  Spring. 

Yonr  letter  of  May  31»  ^7,^^  Kevolution  will  on 
field  Chapter  Daughters  of  the ^en  a  ^  Biddle 

July  1,  Place  a  bronze  tablet  ma  to  ^n  orders 

Hill  where  Ulysses  S.  Grant  wrote  ms 
Tnlv  3  1861,  is  acknowledged. 

J\  appreciate  very  keenly  and  »-&« 
marks  a'bout  my  article  concern^ ;  to  walnu  *J a  ^ 

SSSS«  .U-  tablet 

ttCTI  enj0y  very  .^  ^^S^ 
American  Eevolntion  since Mrs.  Bainum  is  _ 

Springfield  Chapter,  through  ^f"106^,.  J  the  Eevoln- 
fotber  Edward  Willmms  who  fonghtmtfie^w  £  ^ 

member  of  the  Springfi  Id  Chapter    &  ^^    ^    ^ 

Eevolution,  causes  me  to  have  a  iu 

matMy  great-grandfather,  »  M« $0™%™*.°% 
wonderful  heritage  and  som    hmg  thatj  ^  ^.^ 

S^is  rSo^eT^s^ed11^  ^deserves  to  be 
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classed  along  with  the  famous  Apple  Tree  at  Appomattox  and 
the  historic  Charter  Oak. 

I  regret  that  neither  Senator  Sherman  or  I  will  be  able 
to  be  present  on  July  1,  unless  something  unexpected  should 
arise.  While  we  are  apparently  in  Florida  to  enjoy  the 
climate  and  sunshine,  yet  it  has  been  so  arranged  that  both  of 
us  are  rather  busy  with  numerous  things  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us. 

Mrs.  Banium  recently  returned  to  Springfield  for  the 
summer  and  no  doubt,  she  will  be  present  on  July  1,  with  other 
Daughters  to  enjoy  the  occasion. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  having  the  second  Gov- 
ernor Yates  to  deliver  the  address  upon  this  occasion.  His 
illustrious  father  gave  the  commission  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
which  permitted  him  to  march  his  regiment  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  world  an  unknown  Colonel,  who  afterward 
became  the  most  illustrious  military  man  of  his  time. 

The  second  Governor  Yates  is  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  mine.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  each  other  in 
the  Attorney  General's  office  in  Illinois,  and  he  is  well  equip- 
ped to  deliver  the  address  upon  this  occasion.  The  setting  is 
fine  and  the  opportunity  rich,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  second 
Governor  Yates  will  meet  these  requirements. 

I  have  no  suggestions  or  requests  to  make,  but  if  your 
program  is  not  too  full,  it  might  be  well  to  have  my  article 
read,  in  as  much  as  a  large  number  present  will  get  a  good 
deal  of  historical  interest  from  this  article  which  might  not 
otherwise  be  presented. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  invitation  and  with  best 
wishes  for  a  splendid  occasion,  I  am, 


Yours  respectfully, 


NCB  :HGR 


Noah  C.  Bainum. 
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Western  Union  Telegram. 

1927,  June  28,  P.M.  10:16 

Received  at  215  So.  Sixth  St.,  Springfield,  111. 

CA789'151  NL '1/125 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  28. 

Miss  Georgia  L.  Osborne, 

Librarian  111.  State  Hist.  Soc,  State  House,  Springfield, 

HI.:  . 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the 
ceremony  of  placing  tablet  on  Grant  Memorial  Tree  at  Riddle 
Hill,  time  and  distance  forbid  personal  but  not  spiritual  pres- 
ence. The  precious  memories  of  the  event  seem  as  fresh  and 
green  to  me  as  if  but  yesterday,  not  sixty  years  ago,  recalling 
historic  spots  to  which  I  delighted  to  escort  friends  during 
thirty  years  residential  in  Springfield.  The  beautiful  grove 
of  great  walnut,  oak  and  hickory  trees  was  the  mecca  of 
frequent  pilgrimages  there.  I  would  repeat  the  story  of  the 
then  old  walnut  tree  made  historic  by  Colonel  Grant  writing 
thereon  his  orders  for  the  march  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois 
Infantry  on  the  morning  of  July  4,  1861.  D.  A.  R.  and  Illi- 
nois Historical  Society  are  congratulated  upon  their  great 
achievements  in  marking  and  preserving  memories  for  future 
generations  of  great  events  and  a  patriotic  ancestry. 

Joseph  W.  Vance. 

It  was  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  old  21st  Infantry  and 
it  gladdened  our  hearts  that  this  event  was  made  possible. 

3  Mr.  Thomas  Rees,  of  the  Illinois  State  Register,  another 
protector  of  things  historical,  was  introduced  and  made  a  few 
remarks.  Mr.  Rees  has  the  distinction  of  discovering  the 
historic  data  and  the  significance  of  this  famous  tree's  value. 

Mr.  Benj.  W.  Brown,  of  New  Berlin,  was  an  eyewitness  to 
these  stirring  events.  When  a  boy,  his  father  James  N. 
Brown  sent  him  and  his  brother,  William,  to  invite  Colonel 
Grant  to  his  home  to  spend  the  4th  of  July,  as  the  army  was 
to  pass  that  way.  He  vividly  described  the  events  as  he  re- 
membered them  and  suggested  that  the  old  Jacksonville  road 
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be  named  the  "Ulysses  S.  Grant  Highway,"  as  it  is  the  only 
military  road  in  Central  Illinois.  This  met  with  great  ap- 
proval of  all  present. 

Another  eyewitness  of  the  event  of  this  camping  at 
Riddle  Hill  was  Mrs.  George  (Emma  Davis)  Babcock,  who 
was  introduced. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Belle  Bowen  who  is  the  owner  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  tree  stands  was  presented  to  the  audience,  also  Mrs 
George  Minor  Spangler  of  Peoria,  State  Registrar  of  the  State 
Society,  D.  A.  R. 

On  June  16,  1861,  Governor  Richard  Yates  gave  the  com- 
mission of  Colonel  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant  of  Illinois,  a  graduate 
of  West  Point.  Congressman-at-large  Richard  Yates,  the 
illustrious  son  of  the  illustrious  War  Governor  Richard 
Yates,  gave  the  address  of  the  day.  It  was  most  fitting  that 
he  should  be  the  one  selected  to  do  honor  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
the  preserver  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  most  stirring  speech 
and  he  held  his  audience  in  breathless  attention. 

"Music  hath  charms"  and  Mrs.  Westenberger  sang 
"Trees"  by  Rasback,  which  was  a  beautiful  introduction  to 
the  unveiling. 

The  Springfield  Chapter  was  indeed  fortunate  in  having 
Mrs.  H.  Eugene  Chubbuck,  National  Chairman  of  "Preserva- 
tion of  Historic  Spots"  Committee,  N.  S.  D.  A.  R.  to  live 
m  Illinois.  She  is  called  the  "Fairy  Godmother"  of  the 
Peoria  Chapter,  a  sort  of  patron  saint.  Mrs.  Chubbuck  made 
the  following  speech  as  two  small  children,  members  of  the 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  Elizabeth  Orr,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  James  Riggs  Orr  of  Springfield  and  Woods  Crum,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ruel  Crum  of  Virginia,  Illinois,  drew 
the  ribbons  to  unveil  the  tablet: 

Mes.  Chubbuck 's  Tribute. 

A  tribute  such  as  this  of  today— to  the  life  of  an  honored 

American  soldier  and  president— always  touches  in  the  hearts 

of  his  countrymen  a  chord  that  responds  to  that  which  is  fine 

and  great.     We  love  to  recognize  and  honor  merit  in  every- 
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Alta  Mae  Speulda. 
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one,  but  most  of  all  in  our  American  heroes.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant — soldier,  patriot,  and  president — has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  the  least  that 
we  of  today  can  do  is  to  express  in  some  concrete  way  our 
gratitude  and  pride. 

A  tree  is  the  most  beautiful  and  enduring  of  Nature's 
hiving  creations.  It  expresses  strength,  protection,  resist- 
ance, firmness,  and  ever  reaches  upward.  No  more  fitting 
monument  could  be  chosen  for  this  great  man  than  a  tree. 

It  is  with  commingled  feelings  of  gratitude  and  pleasure 
that  I  unveil  the  marker  on  this  tree. 

Chaplain  Washington  Irwin,  of  Stephenson  Post  No.  30, 
G.  A.  R.,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Belle  Bowen,  owner  of  the 
tree,  pronounced  the  benediction. 

After  the  ceremony  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  the  New 
Salem  M.  E.  Church  served  a  delightful  chicken  dinner  for 
which  they  are  famous  the  country  wide. 

Thus  ended  a  perfect  day,  all  returning  home,  happy,  felt 
well  repaid  for  the  effort  and  energy  expended  in  this  splendid 
piece  of  work,  a  duty  of  love,  and  a  tribute  of  loyalty  to  the 
ideals  of  our  Society. 


GRANT  TREE  SHOWING  TABLET  UNVEILED  BY  SPRINGFIELD  CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS   OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,   JULY   1    1927. 


TOMB  OF  GENERAL  GRANT 
TO  BEFINISHED^T  LAST 

Statue  of  the  Soldier,  Sculptural  Embellishments  and  Trees 

Will  Complete  the  Monument  on  the  Banks  of  the 

Hudson— A  Work  Delayed  for  Many  Years 


THE   NEW   YORK    TIMES.    sJ 


By  DIANA  BICE. 

GENERAL  GRANT'S  unfinished 
tomb  on  Riverside  Drive  at 
123d  Street  la  to  be  com- 
pleted. A  statue  or  the  Gen- 
eral on  horseback,  wearing  the  fa- 
miliar uniform  of  campaign  days,  will 
aland  In  the  plaza  on  a  raised  ped- 
estal. The  terrace  surrounding  the 
monument  will  be  planted  with 
shade  trees.  Narrow  walks  bordered 
by  low  granite  walls,  ba 
ornamental  shrubbery  at  designated 
places,  will  provide  promenades  for 
visitors  to   the  tomb. 

An  important  pediment  or  portico 
over  the  main  entrance  Is  a  signifi- 
cant feature  of  the  new  plan,  which 
includes  other  ornamentation  and 
sculptural  features.  The  project  calls 
for  exterior  embellishment  only.    The 

changed.  To  complete  the  mauso- 
leum in  accordance  with  plans  drawn 
by  John  Russell  Pope  and  recently 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of. 
the  Grant  Monument  Association 
will  require  the  expenditure  of 
$400,000.  The  sum  Is  to  be  raised  by 
public  subscription. 

It  Is  more  than  thirty  years  since 
the  granite  tomb  of  the  Civil  War 
hero   overlooking  the   Hudson    River 


way   must  gaze  at  the  granite   pll 
ith  Its  unrelieved    tall   pillars   and 

i  unadorned  front  steps.     Statuary 

id      other     sculpture,      landscaped 

.races  and  shade  trees,  that  were  to 

have  added  warmth  and  friendliness 

a  spot  set  aside  for  travelers  and 

pilgrims,  had  to  be  omitted 
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...  of  funds,  and  also,  a3 
_-.  by  Mr.  Pope  In  his  late 
studies  and  report  to  the  board  of 
i,  because  "the  handling  of 
this  surrounding  area  ..'although  a  se 
tIoub  part  of  the  composition,  wa; 
not  In  the  hands  of  the  Grant  Monu 
:latlon"  at  that  time. 


The 


rete 


by 


a  for  the 


Grant  Monument  As; 
lite  completion  of 
!    taken    at    a    meeting    In    the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  on 
*.  27,  1928.       At  that  meeting  a 
solution  was  adopted  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  of  fifteen  to  con- 
:r   how    the   tomb    could    be    im- 
ved    and     to    report    Its    recom- 
mendations in  writing  with  all  neces- 
sary plans  and  estimates  for  carry- 
ing   them   out.    Subsequently,    Major 
Gen.  James  G.  Harbord,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  appointed  the 
following  members  of  the  board  as 


narrowed,  allowing  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  granite  wall  four  feet  high. 
which  should  increase  the  masonry 
base  value,  and  the  Introduction  of 
a  surrounding  flat  terrace  for  shade 
trees,  which  will  be  of  great  help  in 
increasing  the  mass  value  of  the 
composition."  These  shade  trees 
have,  too,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr., 
Pope,  an  additional  value— a  practi- 
cal one-In  providing  shelter  for  the 
many  visitors  who  use  the  parked 
spaces  around  the  tomb  for  the  fine 
view  it  affords  of  the  Hudson,  a  view 
soon  to  Include  the  handsome  new 
bridge  across  the  river  above  Dyck- 
man  Street. 

The  main  sculptural  motlf-the 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Grant 
on  raised  pedestal  that  will  stand  be- 
tween the  tomb  entrance  and  outei 
edge  of  the  plot-is  offered  by  Mr 
Pope  for  the  following  reason:  "The 
H>und  principle  that  one  main  sculp- 
ural  motif  should  command,  rather 
:han  that  several  equally  Important 
motifs  should  compete  among  them- 
selves for  attention."  Paul  Manshlp 
has  consented  to  model  the  heroic 
figure  of  the  former  President  and 
military  man.  The  particular  appro- 
priateness of  a  statue  at  this  place 
is  emphasized  by  the  Grant  assocla- 
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was   dedicated. 
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were  extensive  plan. 

utifvlng 

the  site  both  by 

scaping 

he  sur- 

rounding    plaza 

by    add 

tingulshed     piec 

sculptured  relief 
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At   various   tlr, 

be    last 

the 

subject 

of   the 

omb's   completi 

red.  But  for  on 

ajson  or 

noih.  ! 

sary.  The  Grant  Monument  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Elihu  Root  Is  the 
honorary  president  and  William 
Rhlnelander  Stewart  the  treasurer, 
has  now  undertaken  the  task,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  special  committee 
of  prominent  citizens. 

The  Association  Formed. 


l  New  York  in 
lan  a  year  after 
th.    The   object 


York.' 


'.  the  i 


3    Of    I 


men  closely  Identified  with  the  city's 
civic  and  artistic  life.  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  Hamilton  Pish,  Cornelius  N. 
Bliss,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Cornelius 
Vanderbllt,  Whitelaw  Reld,  Joseph 
Reld.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Charles  A. 
Charles    M.    Vail     were 


s  chai 


In  i 


ordance  with  the  act  of  1886 
incorporating  the  Grant  Monumen 
Association,  the  strip  of  land  on  Riv 
erside  Drive  where  General  Grant  waj 
buried  was  set  aside  by  the  city  as  t 
memorial  park,  and  on  this  site  thi 
Grant  monument  and  tomb  wen 
erected.  The  monument  was  com. 
pleted     in     June.     1697.     after     nlan< 


-.  fifteen:  George  B. 
Agnew,  Avery  D.  Andrews.  Stephen 
Baker,  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  Wade  H. 
Hayes,  James  Gore  King,  W.  John 
Logan,  William  D.  Murphy,  John  F 
O-Ryan,  William  Barclay  Parsons' 
Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  William  J. 
Schleffelin,  James  R.  Sheffield,  Wil- 
liam Rhinelander  Stewart  and  J. 
Mayhew  Walnwrlght.  Inquiries  were 
made  by  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee among  architects  and  art  lov- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from 
qualified  men  suggestions  for  com- 
pleting the  monument.  The  first 
suggestion  was  received  from  Wil- 
liam H.  Mead  of  the  firm  of  McKim 
Mead  &  White,  who  advised  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  John  Russell  Pope  as 
the  bset  qualified  architect  to  un- 
dertake the  task.  Several  other 
leading  architects  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Mead. 

Mr.  Duncan,  the  architect  of  the 
original  monument,  offered  to  coop- 
Mr.  Pope,  who  consented 
on  nis  return  from  Europe  last  Sum- 
mer to  undertake  the  work.  In  June 
Mr.  Pope  began  his  studies  of  the 
monument  and  Jt3  surroundings,  us- 
ing the  Duncan  drawings,  which  had 
wou  In  the  competition  held  at  the 
time  the  tomb  project  was  started. 
These  studies  have  now  materialized 
into  completed  plans  that  have  been 
accepted  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
As  the  Monument  Will  Be, 
Mr.     Pope's      completed     drawings 


tion,  which  points  out  that  there  is 
now  no  statue  of  General  Grant  In 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

The  apex  of  the  new  pediment, 
which  In  Mr.  Pope'3  treatment  of  the 
main  entrance  offers  a  happy  solu- 
tion of  one  architectural  problem,  is 
directly  under  the  carved  motto, 
"Let  Us  Have  Peace, 
flanked  by  two  seated  female 
Further       ornamentation 
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tiding 


In    1308   i 
ibllc  Parks 


oard   of   I 
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suing 


iwenty-one  years.     During  tha 

to  keep  In  good  order  the  monument 
and  its  surroundings  without  com- 
pensation.    This  It  had  done  in  the 

Grant's  Tomb  occupies  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  sites  on  Riverside 
Drive.  The  lozenge-shaped  strip  of 
land  on  which  it  stands  divides  the 
heavy  traffic  sweeping  north  and 
south  around  a  slight  bend  in  the 
thoroughfare  at  that  point.  Every 
one  entering  or  leaving  New  York  by 
motor  along  the  Hudson  River  park- 


has  been  softened  by  new  features  of 
striking  distinction.    Through  the  In- 
roducUon    of   shrubbery    along    ,ow 
granite    walls,    with    large    trees    to 
ight  and  left  beyond  the  centre  tore- 
ground,  a  more  friendly  appearand 
Is    given    the    oblong   knoll    of    land 
The    figure    of    General    Grant    or 
horseback,    raised    on    nn    imposing 
pedestal  of  wide,  flat  ateps,  doi 
ates    the    foreground.    The    cntn 
arch,    over   which    it    was    originally 
planned     to    place    four    eque 
statues,     Is     strengthened     and 
dcrcd  more  harmonious  and  inviting 
neans  of  a  portico.  This  portico 
be  adorned  with  a  bas-relief  of 
.Dtured     figures.     Other     detailed 
features  are  now  being  worked  out  In 
the  offices  of  Mr.  Pope. 
In   his   report  to   the  committee  of 
tteen.    Mr.    Pope    emphasizes    the 
value  In  explaining  his 
1  Its 


ipplicd    by    two 

labra,  one  on  either  3ide  of  the 
portal.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  half  of  the  sum  now  being 
solicited  will  be  required  for  the  Im- 
...  of  the  tomb  plaza.  The 
remainder  will  be  used  for  the 
bronze  horse  and  rider  and  for  the 
sculptured  decorations  of  pediment 
and  panels. 

City  planners  agree  that  the 
Grant  Tomb  is  superbly  placed. 
There  Is  no  finer  site  along  that  »>»*•. 
tlon  of  the  drive  than  the  one  i 
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small  park, 
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Church, 
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Church,      Is 
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itately  buildings  have  crept 
ts  outer  ramparts. 

The  Grant  Cortege. 
^Thc  funeral  cortege  of  Ulysses  S. 
irant  Is  still  recalled  by  old  settlers 
is  one  of  the  most  Imposing  spec- 
acles  of  the  '80s.  Brilliant  uni- 
orms,  military  bands,  spirited 
lorses  and  furled  banners,  made  an 
impressive  scene  that  stirred  the 
hearts  of  patriotic  citizens.  General 
Grant  died  on  July  23,  1885.  at  Mount 
McGregor,  near  Saratoga.  His  body 
brought  to  New  York,  where  It 
In  state  in  City  Hall  from  Aug. 
i  8.  More  than  50.000  persons 
around  the  flower-covered  bier 
of  the  dead  soldier.  The  journey  to 
■mporary  tomb  on  Riverside 
Drive  was  made  with  difficulty  along 
solidly    packed    with    people. 


Insufficient,  will  add  to  the  dignity 
and  strength  of  the  effect  Is  the  basis 
of  this  plan.  The  present  flat  walk 
around  the  sides  and  rear  la  shown 


the  i 


e  gun  i 


Ired. 


Id  grizzled  bugler,  who  had  Bn, 
under  the  General,  stepped  from  the 
company  and  blew  "taps,"  the  last 

lotes   of   the   soldier's   farewell. 

Ten  years  later,  on  April  27,   1807, 

nother  imposing   procession   moved 

P  Riverside  Drive,  the 


the  Grant  Memorial  parade  and 
dedication  of  the  tomb.  Major  C 
Daniel  Butterfleld,  the  man  whose 
statue  stands  today  .near  the  tomb, 
and  his  staff  headed  the  ranks  that 
Included  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  and  mili- 
tary lights.  The  band  from  Gover- 
s  Island  played  military  airs  as 
Ching  men  swung  Into  a  line  of 
march  that  led  from  the  old  Fifth 
ue  Hotel  to  the  Riverside  Drive 
There  a  chorus,  under  the 
tlon  of  Frank  Damrosch,  sang 
'Hallelujah  Chorus"  from  Han- 
del's "Messiah ; "  distinguished  speak- 
recalled  the  brave  deeds  of  the 
i  all  had  come  to  honor,  and 
e,  General  Horace  Porter,  presl- 
t  of  the  Grant  Monument  Associ- 
ation, paid  tribute  to  the  architect 
sculptor  and  contractor,  who  had  so 
faithfully  carried  out  the  associa- 
tion's plans  that  were  to  result  in  a 
fitting  memorial  and  tomb  to  a  well 
loved  national  hero— a  tomb  that  Is 
now  at  last  to  be  completed. 


SAVING  MANY  STEPS. 

TTTORKERS  in  the  Grand  Central 

ber  of  short  c 

rious  building  and  subway  e 

thus  saving  hundreds  of  steps.    The 
maze  of  corridors  leading  to  and  from 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  and  the 
dozens  of  passageways  In  and  out  of    w 
the  large  buildings  and  hotels  make    dl 
It  easy  for  the  knowing  to  save  many      " 
ites  each  day.  a 
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THE  FINAL  TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  GRANT 


By  R.  L.  DUFFUB 

TIE  project  now  on  foot  to 
complete  the  Grant  Monu- 
ment, for  nearly  thirty  years 
a  landmark  on  Riverside 
Drive,  recalls  In  all  Its  pathetic 
Irony  the  story  of  the  warrior's 
last  grim  battle  against  physical 
and  financial  disaster.  No  great 
American  was  ever  more  savagely 
assailed  by  misfortune  in  his  final 
days,  yet  none,  with  tho  exception 
oi  Lincoln  and  Washington,  was 
carried  to  bis  grave  with  more  sin- 
cere evidences  of  national  mourn- 
ing. , 

The  life  of  Grant  was  full  of  con- 
tradictions. He  has  been  called 
everything  from  a  butcher  to  a 
lucky  blunderer.  Tet  if  we  meas- 
ure his  career  by  its  her. 
and    by    the    Judgment    of 


Finished  Tomb  on  Riverside  Drive  Will  Be  New  York's  £S", 
Monument  to  a  Sorely  Tried  National  Hero 


certainly  done  leas  for  their  coun- 
try than  he  had.  and  bad  earned 
less  fame,  yet  who  could  spend 
dollars    where    he    had     to     count 

Perhaps  It  was  these  considera- 
tions that  led  him  Into  the  unhappy 
Investment  which  wrecked  the  small 
fortune  he  possessed,  cost  him  Infi- 
nite self-reproach  and  very  likely 
aggravated  the  disease  which  killed 
him.  The  records  of  those  days  In 
Wall  Street  are  dusty  now,  and  no 
one  would  care  to  dig  them  out  If 
they   were  not  entangled 


property  except  the  family  home. 
For  a  time  he  was  not  even  cer- 
tain of  being  able  to  pay  the  gro- 

Then,  as  though  an  evil  destiny 
were  Intent  upon  his  destruction, 
he  developed  the  malignant  afflic- 
tion of  the  throat  which  was  to 
bring  about  his  death.  His  final 
year  thus  had  a  combination  of  ca- 
tastrophes sufficient  to  crush  the 
strongest  will.  Perhaps  In  his 
heart  he  wished  to  die.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  he  did  die.  Yet  this 
last    year    also    demonstrated    the 


On  Feb.  21,  1885,  General  Grant 
began  to  dictate  his  memoirs.  He 
already  knew  the  nature  of  his 
disease,  and  though  he  had  mo- 
ments of  hope  when  the  pain  di- 
minished and  he  regained  weight, 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  probable 
and  early  end.  No  man  could  face 
such  a  situation  with  complete  stoi- 
cism, and  General  Grant,  though  he 
was  undemonstrative,  had  his  mo- 
ments of  silent  despair.  Yet  on  the 
whole  he  fought  bis  ultimate  fight 
with  as  much  resolution  and  calm- 
ness as  though  he  were  defending 


>  of  1 


t  that 
He 


death,  i 


executed,  by  hla  persever- 
ance, the  mandate  which 
freed  the  slaves.  He  made 
the  first  gesture  of  mag- 
nanimity and  brotherhood 
toward  the  defeated  but 
unconquered  South.  When 
he  died.  In  a  wilderness 
battle  more  terrible  than 
any  in  the  Civil  War.  it 
was,  figuratively  If  not 
literally,  with  his  boots  on. 
The  route  by  which  this 
disgruntled     ex-army     offl- 

poleon,  this  saddened  Pres- 
ident, this  ineffective  busi- 
ness man,  who  had  made 
a  failure  alike  of  tanning 
and  of  brokerage,  came  to 
Riverside  Drive  was  a  long 
and  strange  one.  He  was 
by  temperament  a  West- 
erner, never  thoroughly  at 
home  either  In  Washing- 
ton or  In  New  York.  But 
it  was  New  York  City  that 
befriended  him  most  in  his 


suffl< 


strong  preference  for  It  to 
make  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren consent  readily  when 
the  city  offered  one  of  the 
most  Imposing  urban  sites 
In  America  for  bis  tomb. 
So  It  was  on  Riverside, 
rather  than  at  Arlington, 
that  his  Journey  ended. 

Grant  came  to  New  York 
after  eight  years  of  an 
administration  almost  un- 
equaled  in  American  his- 
tory for  arrogant  corrup- 
tion. The  best  evidence 
that  he  himself  was  un- 
smlrched  by  the  dishonesty 
which  bad  surrounded  and 
tricked  him  was  that  he 
left  the  White  House  a 
comparatively  poor  man. 
He  had  saved  about  $100.- 
000.  which  might  have  been 
enough  at  that  time  to 
support  a  dignified  exis- 
tence In    Galena,    but  was 

pocket  money  for  him  In 
New. York.  The  spectre  of 
the  victor  of  Appomattox 
living  In  genteel  poverty 
moved  a  number  of  promi- 
nent New  Yorkers  to  ac- 
tion. George  W.  Jones. 
proprietor  of  Thb  Nrw  York  Tiubs, 
took  the  lead,  and  Jay  Gould.  John 
W.  Mackay  and  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt  each  contributed  (25.000  to- 
ward a  fund  of  1250,000  which  was 
raised  by  popular  subscription-  In 
1880,  shortly  after  his  return  from 
his  triumphant  tour  around  tho 
world,  and  five  years  before  bis 
death,  he  moved  his  family  to  New 
York  and  bought  a  residence  at  3 
Bast   Sixty-fifth   Street. 

During  the  next  few  years  his 
stout,  bearded  figure  became  a 
familiar  sight  to  New  Yorkers.  He 
enjoyed  his  fame,  but  It  Is  doubtful 
i  entirely  content  during 
ire.  His  great  achieve- 
ments were  in  the  past.  Noaring 
60.  he  was  still  vigorous,  but  he  had 
no  occupation  At  the  same  time 
his  friends  Included  men  who  had 


The  General's  illness  soon  took 
such  a  turn  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  save  his  strength  as  much 
as  possible.  He  spent  most  of  his 
time  In  his  bedchamber  and  an 
adjoining  room,  with  at  first  an  oc- 
casional short  drive  in  Central 
Park.  Many  of  his  lifelong  habits 
had  to  be  altered  or  given  up, 
among  them  that  of  smoking.  This 
was  perhaps  his  greatest  depriva- 
tion, but  he  obeyed  orders  like  the 

circumstances  that  wore  him  down 
and  depressed  him.  Yet  the  story 
of  his  Illness,  even  as  presented 
In  some  detail  by  a  physician,  is 
constantly  brightened  by  the  pic- 
ture of  resolute  courage 
"which  It  presents. 

"It  was  often  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  those  about 
bim,"  said  Dr.  Shrady. 
"that  he  could  at  any  time 
do  any  work  whatever.  His 
quietly  determined  struggle 

some  object  lesson  foi  all. 
"His  methods  In  compos- 
ing," Dr.  Shrady  went  on, 
"were   exceedingly  simple. 


He 


memoirs  on  an  extem- 
porized table  which  had 
folding  legs  and  could  be 
easily     moved     from     one 

other.  All  he  needed  was 
his  pad,  his  notes  and  a 
few  sheets  of  plain  manlla 
paper.  He  was  a  slow  and 
painstaking  composer,  his 
aim    being    to    make    him 

After  a  long  and  studied 
effort  In  framing  a  de- 
scriptive sentence  he  would 
read  It  to  his  friends  with 
all  the  modesty  of  a  school- 
boy reciting  a  lesson." 

Grant  worked  at  the 
memoirs  until  almost  the 
end.  When  his  voice  railed 
him  so  that  he  could  no 
longer    dictate,    as    he    did 


the  original  and  slower 
method  of  writing  by  hand. 
There  Is  an  engraving  of 
him  at  Mount  McGregor, 
propped  In  a  chair,  writing 
with    knit   brows    and  de- 

this  picture  It  is  still  pos- 
sible to  see  the  Grant  of 
VIcksburg  and  the  Wllder- 

The  physicians  early  took 
the  decision  to  tell  the  pub- 
lic all  that  was  known 
about  General  Grant's 
illness.  Regular  press  bulle- 

UtUe  groups  stood  about 
the  house  waiting  for  news. 
There  were  rumors  alike 
that  the  disease  had  turned 
out  to  be  less  serious  than 
had  been  supposed  and 
that  the  General  had  sud- 
denly succumbed.  N  e  ws- 
gathcrlng  under  such  cir- 
oumstances  was  then  a 
little    more    competitive 


General  Grant  Worked  on  His  Memoirs  Even  When  Fatal  Illness  Overtook  Him. 


tho3e 


Grant  destiny  A  worthless  schemer 
named  Ferdinand  Ward  Involved 
first  Grant's  son,  Ulysses  Jr.,  and 
then  Grant  himself  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  brokerage  firm. 
Grant's  name  seemed  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith,  and  many  persons  of 
small  means,  Including  hundreds  of 
veterans  who  had  served  In  the 
Civil  War,  invested  their  money. 
For  a  while  everything  seemed  to 
go  well  and  on  paper  Grant  was 
twice  a  millionaire.  Then  Ward 
confessed  that  a  crisis  had  come. 
Grant  put  his  pride  in  his  pocket 
and  accepted  a  loan  of  $160,000  from 
William  H.  Vanderbilt.  Ward 
cashed  the  check  and  absconded 
with  the  proceeds.  There  were 
criminal  proceedings  at  which 
Grant  had  to  be  a  witness.  He 
turned  over  to  his  creditors  all  his 


sticking  quality  of  his  courage,  for 
it  was  during  that  year— In  fact, 
during  the  last  five  months  or  it— 
that  be  wrote' and  dictated  the  two 
large  volumes  of  his  memoirs.  By 
this  work  he  Intended  to,  and  did, 
rescue  his  family  from  poverty. 
The  profits  which  came  to  them 
after  his  death  amounted  to  more 
than  (400.000.  Mark  Twain,  then 
just  beginning  the  publishing  ven- 
ture which  was  ultimately  to  bring 
him  also  close  to  bankruptcy,  was 
the  angel  In  this  transaction.  He 
saw,  with  what  was  for  once  com- 
plete business  acumen,  that  General 
Grant's  own  story  was  worth  as 
much  as  any  publisher  had  to  pay 
for  It. 

The  crash   of  the   firm  of  Ward 
&  Grant  had  occurred  late  in  1884 


a  besieged   city. 

He  had  a  power 

of  concentration 

which  enabled  him 

to  gjve  all  his  ati 

entlon  to"  the  work 

n  hand  at  time) 

when  other  men 

would   have  bee 

in    bed      He   re- 

'used  to  take  mo 

e  than  a  minimum 

quantity  of  sedatives,  for  fear  they 
would  Impair  the  clear  working  of 
his    mind. 

The  late  Dr  George  F.  Shrady, 
one  of  bis  personal  physicians, 
wrote  a  simple  and  touching  ac- 
count of  the  last  stage.  General 
Grant  was  then  In  his  sixty-third 
year,  and  bis  battles  were  then 
nearly  twenty  years  past.  Shrady's 
first  impression  was  one  of  gentle- 
ness and  simplicity.  "His  manner 
was  so  modest,"  he  wrote,  "and 
there  was  such  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  assertive  ness,  that  it  was 
difficult     to     Imagine     In     him    the 


of  subterfuges  in  order  to 
score  "beats."  Some  even  went 
to  Grant's  physicians,  pretending 
to  be  suffering  from  a  similar  dis- 
ease and  so  trying  to  get  in- 
formation. Time  passed.  Once  or 
twice  a  regiment  on  parade  halted 
in  front  of  the  house  to  present 
arms  and  General  Grant  went  to 
the  window  to  take  the  salute. 
On  Easter  Sunday  the  sympathetic 
crowd  on  the  sidewalk  was  large 
and  the  General  was  touched.  A 
little  less  than  two  months  later,  on 
June  17,  the  sick  man  was  taken 
to  Mount  McGregor,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Saratoga,  where  the  Drexel 
house  had  been  offered  him. 

"As  the  bent  and  wasted  form  of 
the  Illustrious  soldier  slowly  moved 
on  Tuesday  morning  from  his  house 
to  bis  carriage,"  so  ran  a  contem- 
porary account,  "a  murmur  of  pity 
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the  Cortege  Moving  Up  Fifth  Avenue. 


months  i: 


ct  came  from  the  by- 
With  the  indomitable 
had    sustained    him    (or 

and  death,  he  insisted  on  walking- 
alone,  after  alighting  at  the  Forty- 
fifth  Street  end  of  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station.  •  •  •  At  Albany, 
reached  soon  after  noon,  there  were 
more  throngs  of  well-wishers;  near 
Saratoga  a  Grand  Army  Post  wan 
assembled  in  full  uniform ;  but 
everywhere  the  eloquent  silence 
was  unbroken  by  cheering.  From 
a  point  near  Saratoga  a  winding 
Journey  of  ten  or  eleven  miles  on  a 
narrow-gauge  railroad  led  to  the 
top  of  Mount  McGregor,  and  from 
the  train  he  was  carried  In  a  sedan 
chair  a  hundred  yards  to  the  hos- 
pitable cottage  that  had  been  placed 
at  his  disposal." 


HIS, 
lati 


death  occurred  on  July  23, 
little  more  than  a  month 
Until  almost  that  date  he 
carried  on  his  customary  routine — 
wilting,  reading  the  newspapers, 
even,  on  occasion,  walking  a  little. 
Photographs  taken  at  this  time 
show  him  in  a  high  silk  hat,  with 
a  muffler  around  his  neck— both 
worn  to  avoid  the  neuralgia  from 
which  he  sometimes  suffered.  The 
book  was  nearly  finished.  "I  have 
dictated  only  twenty  pages  since 
we  have  been  here,"  he  said  to  Dr. 
Shrady,  "and  written  out  with  my 
own   hand   as  much  more.   I    have 


jcted  i 


Tito. 


something 


brief  trip 


Occasionally 

suggests  a  few  remarks." 

though  most  of  them  kept  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  Sometimes  dele- 
gations came  to  present  their  re- 
spects, and  he  received  them, 
though  they  necessarily  fatigued 
The  end  came  mercifully.  A 
wheel  chair.  In  the 
course  of  which  be  looked  his  last 
at  the  superb  view  of  Saratoga 
Lake,  the  Adirandacks  and  the 
Green  Mountains,  produced  an  ex- 
haustion from  which  he  did  not  re- 
cover. He  died  on  the  second 
morning  after,   apparently  without 

The  end  of  the  long  martyrdom 
was  followed  by  a  universal  mourn- 
ing such  as  had  not  occurred  since 
Lincoln's    death.     Throughout    the 


aratlon: 

held   i 
Aug. 


i  for  I 


Private      servii 
Mount   McGregor,   and  on 
the    public    honors    began, 
he  direction  of  General  Han- 
lander  of  the  East- 
ern  Department  of  the  army. 

At  Albany  the  body  lay  in  state  in 
the  new  Capitol  building,  and  it 
was  said  that  80,000  persons  viewed 
it.  Next  day  it  was  taken  to  New 
York,  with  halts  at  several  towns, 
Including  West  Point,  where  Grant 
had  gone  as  a  cadet  nearly  half  a 


century    earlier. 

On    arriving     In 

Mew    York    the 

through  the  streets  to  the  City  Hall, 

tor,    and   there   the 

-inn    lay    In    state. 

The  manifestatic 

ns  of  public  grief 

were  impressive 

"In    the    histoi 

v    of    New    York," 

said   a  writer  In 

Harper's  Weekly 

'probably   t 


as    the 


General  Grant.    *   •   •  It   is  seldom 

quarter  of  a  million  people  take  the 
pains  to  march  In  procession  and 
look  upon  the  face  of  a  dead  hero. 
For  three  nights  and  two  days  Gen- 
eral Grant  lay  In  state  In  the  ves- 


tibule of  the  City  Hall,  which  had 
been  fashioned  into  a  crypt  by 
black  hangings,  and  he  was  guard- 
by  officers  selected  from  the  Na> 
tional  Guard.  •  •  •  His  death  ap- 
peared to  have  gone  into  the  heights 
and  depths  of  society,  moving  the 
rich  to  respect  and  the  very  out- 
casts to  affection." 

Grant  went  to  bis  grave  attend- 
ed by  the  greatest  in  the  land,  In- 
cluding some  who  once  had  been  his 
enemies.  Three  Presidents,  Hayes, 
Arthur  and  Cleveland,  were  in  the 
procession.  Sherman  and  Sheridan 
were  among  the  pall-bearers,  and 
so  were  Buckner  and  Johnston, 
who  had  worn  the  Confederate  gray. 


When  Completed,  Grant's  Tomb  Will  Have  His  Statue  in  the  ForcgTOimd. 


passing  a   givt 


full    five    hours    In 
i   point,   and   It  was 


!   Of   I 


the  t 
people  had  c 

Tho  tomb  was  reached  at  5 
o'clock,  and  with  final  and  solemn 
services,  followed  by  salutes  fired 
by  the  regiments  of  the  escort  and 
by  ships  In  tho  Hudson,  tho  coffin 
was  placed  In  tho  very  modest 
vault  which  had  been  prepared  for 
It.  Then  all  that  was  earthly  of 
General  Grant  was  left  to  the  peace 
of  Riverside— a  peace  not  to  be 
broken  for  many  years  by  the 
chatter  of  riveting  machines  and 
the  shrieks  of  automobile  sirens. 
It  had  not  alwaya  been  peaceful, 
however.  Here  Howe's  cannon 
had  thundered  and  tho  Hessians 
had  scrambled  through  the  woods 
with  bayonets  fixed  in  the  assault 
upon  Fort  Washington.  It  was  ap- 
propriate that  America's  second 
General  of  the  Armies— Washing- 
was   the   first-should   rest   on 

rVELVE  years  later  the  Grant 
Tomb,  about  as  It  now  appears, 
completed  and  dedicated 
with  Impressive  ceremonies.  John 
H.  Duncan  was  the  architect.  The 
amounting  to  $600,000.  was 
met  by  popular  subscription.  Be- 
cause even  this  considerable  sum 
was  not  enough  Mr.  Duncan's 
original  designs  for  the  exterior 
were  not  carried  out  in  full.  Now. 
with  Mr.  Duncan's  full  approval, 
the  Grant  Monument  Association 
hopes  to  alter  them.  Tho  rather 
grimly  plain  facade  is  to  be  en- 
riched by  a  new  portico  and  bas- 
relief,  and  an  equestrian  statue  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  little  plaza  fac- 
ing the  entrance.  John  Russell 
Pope  will  be  the  architect  in  charge 
and  Paul  Manship  will  carve  the 
statue  Thus,  If  the  plans  of  the 
association  can  be  financed.  New 
York  will  confer  its  final  honor 
1  upon  the  man  whose  errors  as  a 
President  and  whose  remoreelesa- 
I  ness  as  a  soldier  will  be  forgotten 
;  long  before  the  world  ceases  to  ro- 
i  member  that  he  let  Leo's  troopers 
|  take  their  horses  home  for  tho 
I  Spring  plowing,  and  that  he  wrote 
hi3  memoirs  with  a  steady  hand  in 
|  the  face  of  death. 
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At  a  time  when  northern 

fitted   with   dolorous 

feat,    up    the    Ohio    river    floated   a 

?  like  the  popping  of  firecrack- 
ers. When  the  smoke  cleared  Padu- 
cah.  Ft.  Henry  and  Ft.  Donelson 
in  the  bag  of  an  obscure  gen- 
eral named  Grant; 
favor  and  military 
spite  of  jealousy  t 
trigue  he  became  ci 

_ ,  eventual 
War,  inevitable  President  of  the 
United  States.  "Nothing  but 
diate  and  unconditional  surrender 
teill  be  accepted."  "I  propose  to  fight 
it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
brief  and  sharp  as  the 
click  of  boot  heels,  these  two  state- 
a  consummate  portrait  of 
General  Grant.  Said  Lincoln:  "I 
can't  spare  this  man— he  lights."  The 
pictures  slww  Grant's  Galena,  IU* 
homv  and  lus  tomb  in  New  York  City. 


Prairie  Farmer  goe$  to  more  than  300,000  farm  homes  every  week 
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Foreword 


THIS  little  book  is  compiled  and  written  with  the  thought  of  the  stranger  and  visitor 
within  the  circle  of  Galena's  many  hills.    In  the  reading  of  this  sketch  they  can  have 
some  understanding   of   its  history  and  the  authentic   story   of   the   most  important 
period  of  its  "yesterdays" — when  Captain  U.  S.  Grant  came  to  Galena  and  became  a 
citizen  of  the  "  Lead  Mine  City."  V 

The  local  story  of  Grant's  Galena  days  is  recorded  as  it  has  been  treasured  among 
his  old  Galena  friends  and  now  passed  on  to  a  younger  generation  to  be  remembered. 

"What  makes  a  city  great? 
True  glory  dwells  where  great  deeds  are  done 
Where  great  men  rise  whose  names   athwart  the   dusk 
Of  misty  centuries  and  gleam  like  the  sun." 

— Foulke. 


Galena  as  Grant   found  it  in  1860 


Burton's  Lead  Smelter  Near  Galena  —  1838 

Qalena's  l]esierdaxjs 

WITH  the  background  of  over  a  century  of  history,  Galena  stands  apart 
from  other  towns  in  Illinois,  and  bears  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  its  oldest,  as  well  as  one  of  its  most  beautiful  little  cities;  its  story 
of  "early  days"  is  full  of  the  romance  that  adventure,  discovery,  Indian 
warfare,  and  pioneer  life  always  bring  to  a  tale  of  years  gone  by,  and  Galena's 
yesterdays  recall,  not  only  the  great  lead  mines  that  made  it  famous  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  but  the  names  of  many  distinguished  men  who  became 
national  heroes. 

In  1820  the  great  treck  to  the  mines  of  the  Northwest  began,  and  thou- 
sands drifted  to  the  locality  of  Galena  from  all  over  the  world,  to  try  and 
make  their  fortune  in  the  rich  but  crude  mines  that  were  discovered  about 
1700  by  a  Frenchman  named  La  Suer,  who,  in  ascending  the  Mississippi 
River,  encountered  Indians  working  rude  mines  that  produced  lead.  He  de- 
scribed the  location  as  "  on  a  small  river  that  entered  the  '  great  river  '  in  its 
east  bank,"  and  in  his  official  report  he  called  it  the  River  of  Mines. 

Recently  in  the  archives  of  the  Prairie  du  Chien's  Mission  (which  in- 
cluded Galena)  treasured  in  St.  Mary's  College  in  Montreal,  Canada,  this 
statement  is  found :  "  Fevre  River  in  Illinois,  a  small  stream  on  which  Galena  is 
situated  six  miles  from  its  outflow  into  the  Mississippi.  It  derived  its  name 
from  an  early  French  trader  named  La  Fevre  —  this  name  became  '  Fever  ' 
and  its  suggestion  of  ill  health  was  not  pleasant  so  it  was  called  as  it  is  officially 
today,  '  Galena  River.'   It  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  in  1844." 


Foot  Bridge  at  Bouthilier  Street  — 1844 


GALENA'S      YESTERDAYS 


By  1826  the  settlement  was  laid  out  as  a  town  and  officially  named  Galena ; 
by  1845  it  had  a  population  of  over  fifteen  thousand  and  was  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  point  north  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  a  port  for  all  the  steam  boats, 
packets,  and  barges  that  plied  the  river  from  New  Orleans  to  Fort  Snelling. 

The  Frink  and  Walker  stage  line  connected  the  city  of  Galena  with  the 
less  important  town  of  Chicago,  and  the  first  railroad  out  of  that  town  termi- 
nated at  Galena. 


GALENA  IN  1845 


Architectural  heirlooms  are  many  in  this  quaint  old  town  —  gray  stone 
churches  over  one  hundred  years  old  —  rock  buildings  on  the  old  Levee,  some 
in  use,  some  deserted  long  ago  after  they  had  played  their  part  inj  the  river 
traffic  of  the  past  century  —  lovely  old  colonial  homes  with  small  leaded  glass 
windows  —  arched  doorways  with  iron  and  brass  hinges  and  polished  knockers 
on  the  doors  —  all  telling  of  the  type  of  cultured  pioneers  that  founded  Galena. 

"  The  hands  that  builded  then  have  laid 
Their  tools  of  life  aside. 
Men  see  the  structures  that  they  made, 
Yet  say  that  they  have   died. 
Died,   say  you?     When   beneath   the  trees 
The  doors   still  open  wide, 
Only  a  "  town  "  grown  gray  with  years 
As   men  themselves   grow   gray. 
In  it  I  see  the  homes  of  Pioneers 
Who   gave   us  yesterday." 

— Mullock. 
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Typical  colonial  house  in  Galena  built  in  1847 -The  Gratiot- 
Bale  Home 

During  the  Winnebago  uprising  in  1830,  and  the  Blackhawk  War  in  1832 
Galena  became  a  fortified  military  camp.  The  old  stockade  is  well  preserved 
and  enclosed  in  a  very  modern  looking  residence.  The  site  of  the  Block  House 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  the  hill  above  it  and  the  Stockade  have  been 
marked  by  Priscilla  Mullens  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  All  of  these  historic  spots  of 
interest  are  visited  by  many  tourists  each  year. 

But  it  is  a  deeper  patriotic  feeling  that  draws  the  mass  of  visitors  to 
Galena;  they  wish  to  do  homage  to  one  of  the  Nation's  heroes;  to  see  where 
he  lived  to  go  into  his  home,  and  to  walk  the  same  steep  hills  which  in  his 
citizen  days  he  daily  climbed  to  the  modest  brick  structure  on  High  Street  that 
was  his  home  before  the  War;  so  the  tourist  or  traveler  to  Galena  first  finds 
the  "  Grant  Homes,"  as  that  is  really  the  pivotal  point  of  their  journey ;  and 
they  listen  with  eager  ears  to  tales  about  the  famous  general,  who  left  Galena 
in  1861,  a  modest,  unpretentious  clerk  in  his  father's  leather  store  and  who 
returned  in  1865,  the  hero  of  the  Civil  War  and  with  the  homage  of  a  Nation 
at  his  feet. 
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-  In  \pril  1860  "  to  quote  from  Hamlin  Garland's  "  Life  of  Grant," 
-  men  stood  on  the  levee  watching  the  steamer  '  Itasca  '  while  she  nosed  her 
way  up  the  tortuous  current  of  the  Galena  River;  as  she  swung  up  to  the 
wharf  attention  was  attracted  to  a  passenger  on  the  deck  wearing  a  blue  cape 
overcoat  As  the  boat  struck  the  landing  this  man  rose  and  gathered  a  number 
of  chairs  together,  evidently  part  of  his  household  furniture.  "  Who  is  that  r 
asked  one  man  of  a  friend  on  the  river  bank.  "  That  is  Capt^Grant,  Jesse 
Grant's  oldest  son:  he  was  in  the  Mexican  War  —  he  is  moving  here  from 
St.  Louis,"  was  the  reply. 

•'  Capt  Grant  took  a  couple  of  chairs  in  each  hand  and  walked  ashore  with 
them  his  wife  a  small  alert  woman,  followed  him  with  her  little  flock  (four 
children  Frederick.  Ulysses,  Tesse  and  daughter,  Nellie).  The  carrying  of  the 
chairs  ashore  signified  that  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  had  become  a  resident  ot 
Galena." 

THE  HOUSES  ON  THE  HILLS 

They  stand,  here  and  there, 

Upon  the  hills 

In  the  remote  places,  above  the  city's  streets, 

Houses  of  dreams, 

The  homes  of  the  pioneers. 

Men  gaze  upon  them  as  they  pass 

Along  the  paved  ways  deep  below, 

Wondering  why  the  builders  sought 

Such  inaccessible  places  for  their  homes 

In  those  far  days ; 

Thev  know  not  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers. 

It  was  the  inaccessible  that  lured  them  on, 

The  wilderness,  the  desert,  the  mountain  peaks ; 

And  so,  when  they  came  to  build  their  homes  of  rest, 

It  was  the  highest  hills  they  chose 

Where,   round   about, 

Their  vision   still   might    sweep    unchecked 

To  the  far,  wild  horizons  they  loved. 

—J.  P.   G. 


Steamboats  landing  on  the  "  Levee  "  as  it  was  when  The  Grants  arrived  in  April,   1860 
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The  Grant  Home  on  High    Street,   1860 


America's  heritage !     Your  hallowed   shrine, 

Where  we  may  come  and  be  more  close  to  you 

In  spirit,  here  among  the   things  you  knew 

And  loved!     .    .    .    What  privilege  to  learn  how  fine 

And  sacred  are  the  forces  that  combine 

To  bless  a  Nation ! 

Hickey  —  "Monticello." 


The  Grants  rented  a  very  unpretentious  two-story  brick  house  on  one  of 
the  steep  hills  that  rose  to  a  high  elevation  from  Main  and  Bench  Streets; 
the  street  was  appropriately  called  "  High,"  for  to  reach  it  a  long  flight  of 
wooden  steps  had  to  be  climbed.  This  slow  method  of  returning  home  from 
the  business  section  on  Main  Street  each  day  must  have  been  conducive  to  the 
forming  of  many  deep  friendships,  and  visiting  with  each  other  shortened 
the  climb  and  doubtless  cemented  the  deep  attachment  that  Grant  had  for  his 
friends  on  "  the  hill." 
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Qeiteral  Qrant  in  Qalena 


The  high  school  steps  are  very  long; 
Up  to  the  mist  above  the  mound 
They  rise  because  he  builded  them 
To  walk  upon.     .     .     Step,  step 
At  night,  and  scuffling  on  the  dusty 

ground. 
Half-baked  cigars  I  knew  he  smoked 
And     though     the     air     were     rich     or 

thin 

Step,  step.     His  mottled  garments 

Beat  the  wind, 

And  like  a  common  man  he  walked. 


2. 


The  north  hill,  the  south  hill 
And  all  along  the  seven  hills 
Which  lift  beyond.     No  ivy  vine 
Was  free  from  his  caressing  hands. 
I  saw  a  wall,  a  roseate  glare, 
And  knew  he  moved  therein 
And  crushed  the  grass. 
Turn  out !     Congeal  on  parade, 
You   fools !     Not  every  town 
\\  ill  see  a  warrior  pass. 


And  Pilot  Knob   had   shuddered   up 

Its  shoulder  at  a  thousand  boats ; 

Ten      thousand       anxious      eyes       had 

glimpsed 
Its  round. 

Up  there  he  walked  with  bugles 
Through  a  lane  of  purple  coats : 
"It's  well,"   he  tritely   spat,   and   struck 
A  match. 

Oh,  ride  to  Vicksburg 
Where  the  cannon  smoke! 


4. 

Galena  slept,  and  bats  came  out 
To  dance  above  the  dawning  street, 
Step,  step.     .     .     In  bricky  ghostliness 
We  met.    .    .    and  no  one  knows  it 
(For  the  neighbors  were  asleep,  I  said; 
The  Campbells,  Kittoes,  Rowleys  were 
All  deep  in  midnight  wells.) 
But  oh,  the  magic  splutter 

Of  a  wet  cigar the  psychic  mirth 

Of  shadows  grim ; 

I  paused saluted 

No  one  knows  it.     But.     .     . 
/  held  a  match  for  him! 

MacKinlay  Kantor. 

Published  in  Chicago  Tribune 
Linotype  Column. 
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The  old  Grant  store  on  Main  Street  - 

1860;  now  the  Coatsworth  building 

and  store 


In  a  few  days  Grant  was  estab- 
lished in  his  father's  Leather  Store 
at  120  Main  Street.  This  store  was 
an  outlet  for  the  tannery  owned  by 
the  elder  Grant  at  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  his  younger  sons  were  in 
charge  of  the  Galena  business.  They 
were  Simpson  and  Jesse.  In  1861,  a 
few  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  Simpson  died  in  Galena  of 
tuberculosis  and  is  buried  in  Galena's 
Greenwood  cemetery.  Another 
brother,  Orville,  then  became  head 
of  the  firm  which  later  removed 
from  the  original  store  in  the  Coats- 
worth  building  to  a  location  a  block 
east  and  it  was  then  known  as  the 
Grant  &  Perkins  Leather  Store,  but 

it  was  in  the  store  in  the  Coatsworth  building  that  Grant  became  a  clerk  and 

quietly  and  faithfully  performed  his  daily  task  that  brought  him  the  sum  of 

$600.00  a  year.     He  came  to  Galena  after  reverses  and  disappointments  in  his 

attempt  to  cultivate  a   farm  belonging  to  his  wife's  father  near   St.   Louis. 

Before  that,  after  his  graduation  from  West  Point,  he  had  made  a  gallant 

record  in  the  Mexican  War,  but  in  1854,  he  resigned  from  the  Army  to  enter 

civil  life  which  did  not  bring  him  success 

or  competency.     This  coming  to  Galena 

and  associating  with  his  brothers  in  his 

father's    store   was  with   the    hope    that 

good    fortune   would  be   his   lot.      How 

little  did  he  realize  that  the  great  part  he 

was    to    play    in    his    country's    history 

would    come    to    him    in    this   move    to 

Galena  !    He    was    almost   40   years    old 

and  the  Star  of  his  Destiny  had  not  yet 

risen,  but  was  awaiting  the  time  when 

its  ascendency  would  startle  the  world. 

A  foretelling  of  Grant's  future  is  related. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Haines,  the  wife  of  a  neigh- 
bor   of    his    on    High    Street,    made    a 

morning    call    upon    Mrs.    Grant.      She 

found  her  busy  with   the   cares   of   her 

simple  home  and  young  family,  but  she 

was   glad   to   visit   with   her   caller    and 

during  the  conversation  she  said,  "I  had 

such   a   strange    dream    last   night  — 

'  Ulyss  '    and    I    were    at    the    Court    of 

Kings  and  in  strange  foreign  lands  and 


V 


Store  of  Grant  and  Perkins  on  Main 
Street,   1863 
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people  were  bowing  and  doing  us  homage.  "  Had  she  been  told  that  within  a 
few  years  the  dream  would  be  a  reality,  she  could  not  have  believed  it  could 
happen.  So  truly  is  there  "  A  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends  rough-hew  them 
as  we  will.  " 


Id.   &UW^J 
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J.  R.  GRANT, 
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Jill  of  goods  signed  by  the  Grants;  U.  S.  Grant  one  of  them;  just  before 
he  left  for  the  Civil  War.    In  possession  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Venable. 


THE  OLD  COURT  HOUSE  IN  1836 


The  first  Court  House  was  in  "Dowling's  stone  store"  —  1836  —  and  the 
\\  inter  of  1837  Joe  Jefferson's  father  and  mother  played  in  the  hall  of  the 
building  while  "Joe"  attended  a  private  school  in  the  basement. 
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Court  House  built  in  1839  where  the  meetings  were  held  after  war  was  declared 


Galena  was  like  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  states  above  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  on  April  12,  1861,  when  news  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter 
came  to  it.  Closely  following  the  first  news,  the  electric  wires  flashed  the 
story  of  its  capture,  and  on  the  fifteenth,  came  Lincoln's  proclamation  and  his 
call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  to  save  the  union.  A  mass  meeting  was  at 
once  called  to  sustain  the  President  and  enlist  men  for  service.  One  can 
visualize  the  patriotic  and  tense  gathering  of  the  male  portion  of  the  town  as 
they  went  to  the  old  court  house  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April,  fired  with 
national  pride  as  well  as  indignation.  Owing  to  his  West  Point  training  and 
military  experience  in  the  Mexican  War,  Grant  was  asked  to  preside  as  chair- 
man. There  were  many  men  in  that  gathering  who  knew  the  quiet,  undemon- 
strative man  only  as  a  "  clerk  in  Grant's  leather  store."  One  man  in  the  audi- 
ence objected  to  Grant's  presiding  at  the  meeting,  inasmuch  as  he  came  from 
St.  Louis,  and  it  was  reported  that  his  wife,  Julia  Dent  Grant,  had  been  the 
owner  of  two  slaves,  and  so  her  husband  must  have  sympathy  for  the  south. 
Honorable  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Republican  member  of  Congress,  hotly  replied 
to  this  remark,  "Any  man  who  will  try  to  stir  up  party  prejudices  at  such  a 
time  as  this  is  a  traitor  to  his  country." 
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The  late  General  John  Corson  Smith  related  a  story  about  this  eventful 
meeting  showing  the  ardent  patriotism  that  John  A.  Rawlins,  a  lawyer  and 
Douglas  elector,  had  for  his  country.  Mr.  Smith,  in  company  with  Rawlins, 
Rowley  and  Maltby  (all  of  these  men  enlisted  and  held  high  rank  in  the  Union 
army)  were  going  into  the  court  house.  A  political  friend  of  Rawlins  urged 
him  not  to  go  up  stairs  to  the  assembly  in  the  court  room,  saying,  "  John,  you 
don't  want  to  go  up  there  to  talk  to  that  crowd.  It's  a  black  republican  meet- 
ing." Rawlins  turned  to  his  friend,  his  face  aglow,  and  said:  "  I  am  going  up 
to  the  court  room  and  I  intend  to  make  a  speech.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
great  war,  and  at  such  a  time,  there  are  no  Democrats  or  Republicans.  There 
can  be  but  two  classes  of  men  now  —  patriots  and  traitors."  Mr.  Smith  con- 
tinued his  recollections  by  saying  that  Rawlins  made  a  forceful,  wonderful 
appeal,  closing  it  with  the  ringing  sentence,  "  We  will  stand  by  the  flag  of  our 
country  and  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles  for  support." 

Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  Bushrod  Brush  Howard,  Breckenridge  and  others 
added  their  eloquence  to  the  program,  and  the  result  was  the  raising  of  the 
first  company  of  volunteers  that  Galena  sent  to  the  front  —  the  12th  Illinois 
Volunteers.  A  young  man,  Augustus  E.  Chetlain,  son  of  one  of  Galena's 
pioneer  families,  was  made  its  captain. 

Grant  was  offered  a  captaincy,  but  refused,  as  he  felt  that  because  of  his 
government  education  he  should  have  a  national  appointment,  but  he  offered  to 
train  the  raw  recruits,  and  a  few  days  later  he  was  busy  drilling  troops  on 
the  lawn  that  surrounded  his  friend  Washburne's  southern  colonial  home. 
Grant  continued  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  commission,  but  to  no  avail.  He  even 
went  to  Cincinnati  to  see  General  McClellan,  but  returned  to  Galena  dis- 
couraged and  depressed  over  the  result  of  his  trip. 

John  E.  Smith,  a  jeweler  on  Main  Street,  with  a  store  near  the  Grant 
location,  was  a  close  friend  of  U.  S.  Grant.  At  the  time  of  the  call  for  volun- 
teers, he  was  treasurer  of  Jo  Daviess  County.  After  his  enlistment  he  became 
Colonel  of  the  45th  Regiment,  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers,  known  as  the 
"Washburne  Lead  Mine  Regiment,"  and  afterwards,  Major  General,  U.  S.  A. 
He  was  then  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Richard  Yates,  and  was  called  to  Spring- 
field  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  ninety-day  troops.  As  he  was  leaving 
Galena,  he  met  his  friend,  Captain  Grant,  who  asked  him  to  approach  the 

Governor  on  behalf  of  an  appoint- 


Colonel  Smith 
Grant    that    he 


Home  of  Elihu  B.  Washburne  —  1860 


ment  for  himself, 
assured    Captain 
would  do  so. 

Reaching  Springfield,  the  Colo- 
nel was  soon  at  work  in  the 
Adjutant-General's  office,  assisting 
in  the  enrollment  of  troops  then 
gathering  at  "  Camp  Dick  Yates." 
A  few  days  later  Governor  Yates 
came  into  the  office  in  a  bad 
humor.  Everything  in  camp  was 
in  confusion,  the  men  lawless  and 
insubordinate,  the  trouble  grow- 
ing out  of  the  effort  to  assign 
companies  into  regiments. 

Governor  Yates  was  at  his  wits 
end  and  in  desperation  asked 
Colonel  Smith,  "  Do  you  know 
anything  about  organizing  a  regi- 
ment ?  "     The  Colonel  answered, 
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"  No,  Governor,  I  never  saw  a  full  regiment  in  my  life."  The  Governor 
then  inquired  of  Colonel  Smith,  "  Do  you  know  anyone  who  does  know 
anything  about  a  regiment  ?  ''  "  Yes,  Governor,  I  do,"  answered  Colonel  Smith. 
"  Captain  Grant,  who  lives  in  Galena,  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  a  Cap- 
tain in  the  regular  army,  and  saw  service  in  Mexico.  He  knows  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  regiment,  and  has  frequently  told  me  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  he 
would  like  to  re-enter  the  service,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  serve  the  Government 
which  had  given  him  his  military  education.  He  also  requested  me,  as  I  was 
leaving  home,  to  say  so  to  you,  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  I  am 
glad  you  have  asked  me  this  question." 

Governor  Yates  directed  Colonel  Smith  to  write  to  Captain  Grant  and 
request  that  he  come  immediately  to  Springfield.  Grant  did  so,  going  there 
with  Captain  Chetlain's  company  from  Galena,  the  12th  Illinois. 

Grant  was  soon  summoned  to  accept  the  Colonelcy  of  the  21st  Regiment, 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. 

In  the  late  Judge  Spensley's  History  of  Jo  Daviess  County  and  its  noted 
men,  he  repeats  the  statement  made  by  Thomas  Roberts,  one  of  U.  S.  Grant's 
close  friends,  that  when  Grant  left  Galena  for  Springfield,  he  went  from  his 
home  alone,  walking  to  the  Illinois  Central  depot  over  a  miserable  pathway 
and  carrying  a  little  satchel  in  his  hand,  "  unnoted  and  unhonored." 

A  typical  story  is  told  that  shows  his  dry  humor : 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war  he  was  home  on  furlough  and  some 
one  made  the  remark  to  him,  "  Some  day  you  will  be  a  candidate  for  high  civic 
honors,"  and  his  quiet  reply  was,  "  I  would  like  to  be  Mayor  of  Galena,  then 
I  might  get  a  sidewalk  built  from  my  home  to  the  depot." 

When  the  city  and  country  for  miles  around  welcomed  home  the  hero 
of  the  War  and  the  foremost  military  Chieftain  of  the  Century,  one  of  the 
arches  over  Main  Street  bore  the  inscription,  "  General,  the  Sidewalk  is  Built." 
A  new  walk  of  shining  pine  boards  was  ready  for  the  great  General  to  use  as 
he  had  hoped  to  have  it  when  he  only  aspired  to  be  Mayor  of  Galena,  and  not 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  record  of  Galenians  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  was  a  matter  of 
great  and  just  pride  to  the  past  generation  and  the  glory  and  renown  of  their 
service  is  venerated  by  the  present. 

Nine  Generals  from  Galena  have  answered  the  last  "  roll  call  "  but  their 
names  are  household  words  in  the  town  they  left ;  to  enter  the  conflict. 


Thou  didst  hear  thy  country's  calling,  Illinois,  Illinois, 
'Mid  the  din  of  war  appalling,  Illinois,  Illinois, 

Then  thy  courage  and  thy  will 

Rose  each  heart  to  fire  and  thrill 
Brave  and  loyal  thou  art  still,  Illinois,  Illinois, 
Brave  and  loyal  thou  art  still,  Illinois. 

While  thy  Lincoln's  name  is  cherished,  Illinois,  Illinois, 
Till  thy  Logan's  name  has  perished,  Illinois,  Illinois, 

While  thy  Grant  shall  honored  be 

Thro'  our  nation  grand  and  free 
We  shall  love  and  honor  thee,  Illinois,  Illinois, 
We  shall  love  and  honor  thee,  Illinois. 
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The  foremost  General  was 
the  nation's  hero  and  Com- 
mander of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

'"'My    good   blade    carves    the 
casques  of  men, 

My    tough    lance    thrusteth 
sure, 

My    strength    is    as    the 
strength  of  ten 

Because  my  heart  is  pure." 

(From  Sir  Gallahad) 

Tennyson 


GENERAL  U.   S.  GRANT 


John  A.  Rawlins,  a  young 
and  brilliant  self-educated 
lawyer,  was  chief  on  Grant's 
staff,  a  Major-General  and 
Secretary  of  War  during 
Grant's  administration. 


JOHN  A.  RAWLINS 
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William  R.  Rowley,  Clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jo 
Daviess,  made  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral and  Provost  Marshal  on 
Grant's  staff.  General  Row- 
ley's health  failed  him  before 
the  close  of  the  conflict  and  he 
was  unable  to  remain  with  the 
Army  until  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties, so  returned  to  his  home 
in  Galena.  He  was  one  of 
Grant's  closest  friends  and 
until  his  death  in  1886  the 
home  of  Rowley  was  often 
visited  by  his  Commander  and 
a  warm  personal  friendship 
existed. 


WILLIAM   R.   ROWLEY— 1868 


Ely  S.  Parker,  a  construc- 
tion engineer,  who  was  a  full- 
blooded,  highly  educated  In- 
dian of  the  Seneca  tribe,  chief 
of  the  Six  Nations  of  North- 
ern New  York  State.  His 
Indian  name  was  Do-ne-ho- 
ga-wa,  signifying  'The 
Keeper  of  the  West  Gate." 
He  was  descended  from  the 
famous  Indian  Chief,  Red 
Jacket.  Parker  was  Brigadier- 
General  and  Military  Secre- 
tary for  General  Grant  and 
was  appointed  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  after  the 
war. 


J 


ELY  S.  PARKER— 1884 
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AUGUSTUS  L.  CHETLAIN— 1881 


Augustus  L.  Chetlain,  son 
of  one  of  Galena's  pioneer 
families,  was  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain of  the  first  Volunteer 
Company  of  Galena.  He  was 
commissioned  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, May  2,  1861,  Brigadier- 
General,  December,  1863. 
After  the  war  he  served  his 
country  as  Consul  General  to 
Belgium. 

John  E.  Smith,  Colonel  of 
the  45th  Regiment,  Illinois 
Volunteers,  and  Major-Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  A.,  was  one  of  the 
bravest  division  commanders 
of  "  the  Grand  Old  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,"  to  which  the 
Rebel  stronghold,  Vicksburg, 
finally  surrendered.  The  State 
of  Illinois  honored  him  by 
erecting  a  bronze  bust  statue 
to  his  memory  in  that  city. 


John  Corson  Smith  was  a  close  friend  of  Grant.  Their  friendship  was 
formed  in  Galena  and  continued  through  their  lives.  He  was  a  contracting 
carpenter  and  builder  in  Galena  and  Dubuque.  His  military  career  was  notable 
for  his  splendid,  fearless  courage.  He  was  brevetted  "  for  gallantry  "  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  as  Colonel  in  1865,  and  as  Brigadier-General  by  President  Jackson 
in  June  of  the  same  year.  He  served  his  State  as  Treasurer  and  in  1884  was 
elected  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Jasper  A.  Maltby  was  a  gunsmith  and  was  an  ardent  patriot.  He  had  seen 
service  in  Mexico,  and  became  Brigadier-General  in  the  Civil  War.  He  made 
his  home  in  Vicksburg  after  peace  was  declared  and  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
that  city. 

John  O.  Duer  was  the  ninth 
Galena  man  who  bore  the  rank  of 
General. 

Edward  D.  Kittoe,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  but  an  ardent  Amer- 
ican by  naturalization,  was  a  physi- 
cian and  friend  of  Grant.  He 
became  surgeon  and  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee 
with  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
on  Grant's  staff.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  his  professional  life  in 
Galena  and  died  in  the  old  home 
on  the  hill  in  1887. 

Melancthon  Smith  was  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel in  the  45th  Regiment. 
He  fell  at  Vicksburg  during  the 
charge  of  June  25,   1863.  J0HN  c    SMITH -1886 
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Left  to  right  — Jasper  E.   Maltby    (General),   Melancthon 

Smith    (Lieut-Colonel),   John   E.    Smith    (General), 

Edward  D.  Kittoe   (Lieut-Colonel) 


It  is  interesting  to  see  the  homes  which  some  of  these  men  left  when  they 
enlisted  for  service.  Those  shown  in  the  following  pictures  are  all  in  splen- 
did livable  condition  today.  "  The  Rawlins  and  Rowley  cottages  "  are  side 
by  side  on  Hill  street,  and  the  home  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Kittoe  is  nearby  on  High 
street.    All  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  home  of  their  Commander. 

The  Chetlain  homestead,  where  General  A.  L.  Chetlain  was  born,  was 
built  in  1832.  The  sightly  home  of  General  John  E.  Smith  is  one  of  the  many 
characteristic  colonial  residences  in  the  Galena  of  today. 
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HOME  OF  JOHN  A.  RAWLINS  —  1860 


HOME  OF  JOHN  E.  SMITH 


HOME  OF  WILLIAM  A.  ROWLEY— 1860 
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HOME  OF  DR.  EDWARD  D.  KITTOE 
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The  Chetlain  Homestead,  built  in   1832.     Birthplace   of  A.   L.   Chetlain. 
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On  August  19,  1865,  General  Grant  returned  to  his  home.  The  town 
was  wild  with  unbounded  patriotism  and  rejoicing;  throngs  came  from  all 
over  the  county  and  the  nearby  states,  to  welcome  him ;  flags  and  festoons 
decorated  every  corner,  and  in  front  of  the  DeSoto  House  an  immense  arch 
spanned  the  street  bearing  this  inscription,  "  Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph 
advances  !  "  Draperies  fell  from  its  sides  bearing  the  names  of  those  decisive 
battles,  that  are  in  history  with  a  stainless  glory  and  with  which  Grant's  name 
is  always  linked. 


ARCH   ACROSS   MAIN   ST.  — AUGUST  19,    1865 

The  following  dispatch  was  sent  to  a  Chicago  newspaper : 

AUGUST  19,  1865. 

GALENA,  ILL.  —  Galena  is  in  its  glory  today.  Gen.  Grant  has  come 
back  home.  He  arrived  here  after  a  triumphant  journey  from  Chicago  during 
which  he  was  given  ovations  at  every  station  and  hamlet  along  the  route. 
Minute  guns  were  fired  as  the  train  passed.  On  arrival  here  Gen.  Grant  was 
met  at  the  station  by  fully  10,000  persons.  He  and  his  party  went  to  the 
De  Soto  House,  where  36  beautiful  young  ladies,  dressed  in  white,  formally 
greeted  him.  The  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne  delivered  the  address  of'  welcome, 
after  which  Gen.  Grant  went  to  his  new  home,  presented  by  the  citizens  of 
Galena  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  including  the  furnishings. 

The  new  home  was  built  in  1857  by  Alexander  Jackson  for  his  own 
residence.     It  was  located  on  Bouthilier  street. 

Mrs.  Grant  as  first  lady  of  the  land  did  not  forget  the  daughters  of  two 
friends  of  her  early  life  in  Galena;  she  invited  these  young  girls  to  visit  her 
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Arch  at  the  De  Soto  House  on  Grant's  return  from  the  war, 
August  19,  1865 


in  the  White  House  during  one  of  its  gay  and  interesting  seasons ;  these  fortu- 
nate young  women  were  Miss  Julia  Estey,  oldest  daughter  of  Augustus  Estey, 
whose  home  was  on  High  Street,  south  of  the  Grants ;  Mr.  Estey  was  an  early 
settler  in  the  Illinois  country,  coming  from  the  east  in  1836;  he  was  prominent 
in  the  mining  developments  in  Galena  and  vicinity. 

Miss  Katherine  Felt  was  the  other  favored  girl.  Her  father,  Mr.  L.  S. 
Felt,  had  a  very  fine  home  across  the  street  from  the  Grants,  facing  Prospect 
Street.  West  of  the  Felt  home  was  the  A.  M.  Haines  residence,  and  the  chil- 
dren from  these  three  homes  were  daily  companions  and  playmates  in  these 
carefree  days  "  befo'  de  war."  Mr.  Felt  and  Mr.  Haines  were  both  merchants ; 
the  former  owning  a  wholesale  grocery  store  and  the  latter,  a  shoe  store. 

After  President  Grant  had  completed  his  second  term  of  office,  he  started 
from  Philadelphia  on  May  17,  1877,  for  his  famous  journey  around  the  world, 
in  company  with  his  wife  and  son,  Jesse,  and  was  gone  two  years,  being  re- 
ceived by  the  Kings,  Queens  and  Emperors  of  the  many  countries  they  visited, 
each  vieing  with  the  other  to  do  homage  to  General  Grant.  On  his  return  in 
December,  1879,  he  landed  in  San  Francisco  and  from  there  to  his  home  in 
Galena,  received  ovations  everywhere.  Reaching  the  city  he  called  home,  the 
public  demonstration  was  even  greater  than  when  he  returned  from  the  war; 
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bands,  parades  and  multitudes  of  people  flocked  in  the  narrow  streets  to  wel- 
come him.  There  was  a  brilliant  reception  given  in  the  DeSoto  House  and 
Grant,  in  a  very  brief  speech,  responded  to  the  welcome  given  him  by  Galena's 
Mavor.  for  the  city.  He  expressed  appreciation  of  the  effort  made  by  the 
people  to  show  pride  in  their  fellow  townsman. 


Historic  De  Soto  House.    Jenny  Lincl  sang  in  its  Dining  Room  in  the  "Forties."  Lincoln 

spoke   from  its  balcony  in   1856,  and  General  Grant  held  many  important 

conferences  in  a  room  kept  for  his  use. 


The  new  home  was  on  a  high  hill  across  the  river  on  the  East  side  almost 
opposite  the  first  home.   The  Grants  established  themselves  in  this  sightly  and 


The  memorial  home  as  presented  to   General   Grant   on    his 
return  from  the  War  —  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  on  veranda 

comfortable  house,  and  renewed  the  friendships  of  early  days,  and  General 
Grant  showed  his  intention  of  making  it  his  permanent  home  by  bringing  his 
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war  trophies  with  him.  He  was  always  an  ardent  lover  of  horses  and  must 
have  had  a  great  attachment  for  one  of  his  beautiful  thoroughbreds  that  had 
served  him  in  the  stress  of  battle,  for  he  had  it  shipped  to  Galena  and  pastured 
it  until  its  death  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Richard  Spensley  in  Vinegar  Hill  Town- 
ship. People  in  the  town  entertained  the  Grants  at  dinners  and  other  social 
affairs ;  all  the  ladies  made  formal  calls  on  Mrs.  Grant  and  once  more  the  old 
town  felt  Grant  was  a  citizen  of  Galena.  His  official  duties  took  him  to  Wash- 
ington and  he  was  away  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  but  his  legal  home  was  always 
considered  Galena.    In  1868,  his  country  gave  him  the  greatest  honor  it  can 


Photograph    of    U.    S.    Grant    taken    by 
Henning,   in   Galena — 1879 


confer ;  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  family  left 
their  home  and  removed  to  the  White  House  in  Washington.  During  a  part 
of  the  two  terms  Grant  served  as  President,  Mr.  H.  H.  Houghton  (at  one 
time  postmaster  and  editor  of  The  Galena  Gazette)  and  his  wife  occupied 
the  Galena  home  of  the  Grants. 

In  their  high  official  position  they  never  forgot  their  friends  in  Galena ; 
when  the  cabinet  under  Grant's  administration  was  formed  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne  was  made  Secretary  of  State  (and  afterwards  Minister  to  France)  ; 
General  John  A.  Rawlins,  Secretary  of  War ;  J.  Russell  Jones,  a  former 
Galenian  living  in  Chicago,  was  appointed  Minister  to  Belgium ;  H.  H. 
Houghton,  Consul  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Dr.  Edward  D.  Kittoe  was 
sent  over  to  England  for  a  time  on  an  important  mission  for  the  government. 
Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Campbell  of  Galena  was  appointed  United  States  Marshal 
for  the  Northern  district  of  Illinois,  which  position  he  held  for  eight  years, 
then  moving  to  Chicago. 

A  very  touching  story  is  told  of  Grant's  loyalty  and  interest  in  the  two 
sons  of  Capt.  Bushrod  Brush  Howard,  a  Galena  man  and  friend  of  Grant's; 
Capt.  Howard  was  killed  during  the  war  in  Virginia  and  when  Grant  became 
President  he  secured  appointments  for  both  the  Howard  boys,  Thomas  Burton 
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in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  Douglas  at  West  Point.  These  lads 
went  through  their  four  years  of  training  without  a  demerit,  doing  their  bene- 
factor honor  bv  their  diligence  and  unusual  record. 

General  and  Mrs.  Grant  took  up  their  life  in  their  own  home  with  the 
modestv  that  had  always  marked  their  lives;  their  children  were  all  located 
in  other  places,  but  made  frequent  visits  to  the  quiet  retreat  that  Grant  hoped 
to  enjov  for  manv  years;  their  old  friends  were  welcomed  and  simply  enter- 
tained and  manv  'a  Galenian  of  middle  age  today  can  recall  climbing  the  hill 
as  a  little  boy  or  girl  with  an  autograph  album  tightly  clasped  in  their  hand 
so  that  thev  might  obtain  the  signature,  and  speak  to  the  hero  of  the  Civil 
War :  and  none  of  them  ever  left  the  hilltop  without  having  their  request 
graciouslv  granted  if  the  General  were  at  home. 


ROWLEY'S  OFFICE 


The  stress  of  war,  political  life  and  the  long  fatiguing  trip  had  left  its 
mark  on  Grant;  he  was  weary  and  fully  enjoyed  the  relaxing  from  cares  of 
state  and  the  adulation  of  royalty  and  was  content  to  fall  into  the  friendly 
life  of  the  quiet  old  town,  to  sit  in  his  yard  and  enjoy  the  view  from  its  height. 

He  brought  with  him  from  Japan  a  fine  type  of  Japanese  servant  — 
"Yanada  "  by  name,  and  it  was  the  General's  custom  to  walk  to  town  each 
morning  accompanied  by  his  faithful  Oriental.  They  would  call  for  the  Gen- 
eral's mail  at  the  Post  Office  and  then  go  to  the  office  of  General  Rowley  on 
Main  Street;  the  two  old  war  comrades  would  have  their  morning  chat,  then 
Grant  and  Yanada  strolling  behind  him,  would  walk  up  the  street  to  B.  F. 
Felt's  grocery  store  where  his  old  time  friends  were  awaiting  this  morning 
call,  well  knowing  that  he  would  hold  them  deeply  interested  while  he  told 
them  of  far  away  places  and  people  he  had  seen ;  he  seldom  talked  politics. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Felt  was  a  neighbor  when  the  Grants  lived  on  High  Street  in  his 
clerkship  days,  and  the  friendship  survived  change  of  location  and  the  long 
dark  days  of  the  war. 
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In  the  evening  there  was  another  trip  "  over  town,"  which  meant  to  go 
down  the  hill  from  his  home  on  Bouthilier  Street,  across  the  Galena  River, 
over  the  Green  Street  Bridge  and  call  at  his  friend  Rowley's  office ;  he  would 
spend  a  great  part  of  the  evening  there,  smoking  his  ever  present  cigar  and 
conversing  with  his  friends  who  dropped  in,  well  knowing  they  would  find 
him  ready  for  a  visit. 

Then  came  the  disturbing  political  campaign  of  1880,  and  his  orderly  life 
was  disrupted  when  his  friends  made  him  an  unwilling  candidate  for  the  third 
Presidential  term.  He  had  repeatedly  refused  to  run  until  one  Sunday  after- 
noon J.  B.  Brown,  editor  of  The  Galena  Gazette,  went  to  Grant's  home  with 
insistent  dispatches  from  the  Convention  that  Grant  be  a  candidate.  He 
made  no  remarks  or  statements  as  he  quietly  nodded  his  head,  signifying  he 
would  accede  to  his  friends'  insistent  requests  and  Mr.  Brown  left  the  home 
immediately  wiring  that  U.  S.  Grant  would  be  a  candidate  again  for  the  office 
of  President. 

He  made  the  office  of  General  Rowley  headquarters  during  the  Conven- 
tion and  received  the  bulletins  there.  One  can  imagine  that  all  Galena  was 
on  tiptoe,  for  not  many  small  inland  towns  could  boast  of  a  Presidential  can- 
didate ;  every  move  about  that  office  was  closely  watched.  It  was  before  the 
days  of  telephone  and  news  was  conveyed  from  mouth  to  mouth  (each  impor- 
tant bulletin  was  taken  by  messenger  from  the  telegraph  office  to  Grant's 
headquarters  and  as  the  little  yellow  envelopes  went  inside  to  be  read,  eager 
eyes  and  ears  were  on  the  outside  to  hear  the  latest  news.  A  story  is  told  that 
during  the  days  of  anxious  watching,  Louis,  the  son  of  Gen.  Rowley,  rushed 
excitedly  into  the  office  saying,  "There  is  a  rumor  that  Hamilton  Fish's  name 
will  be  sprung  on  the  convention  !  "  General  Grant  turned  to  General  Rowley 
and  said,  "  Rowley  !  Undignified  as  it  might  seem  to  me  to  do  it,  if  the  Con- 
vention will  agree  to  nominate  Fish,  I'll  agree  to  stand  on  my  head  right  here. 
Fish  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  country." 

When  at  last  the  important  dispatch  announcing  the  nomination  of  Gar- 
field came,  Grant  was  quietly  waiting  in  the  office  of  Rowley.  After  he  had 
read  it  he  lighted  a  cigar,  slipped  out  of  the  room  to  the  sidewalk,  leaned  his 
hand  on  the  old-fashioned  hitching  post  in  front  of  the  door,  and  after  a 
moment  of  thought  tossed  the  cigar  in  the  street,  turned  and  went  back  to 
where  his  friends  were  watching  and  quietly  said,  "  I  can't  say  that  I  regret 
my  own  defeat.  By  it  I  shall  escape  four  years  of  hard  work  and  four  years 
of  abuse  and,  gentlemen  we  can  all  support  the  candidate." 

L.  M.  LeBron's  jewelry  store  was  directly  across  the  street  from  Rowley's 
office  and  a  son  of  Mr.  LeBron  seeing  the  General  stand  at  the  curb  and  toss 
the  cigar  to  the  street,  realized  that  an  act  in  American  history  was  being  lived 
in  that  unpretentious  office  and  that  a  great  man  had  received  his  defeat  with- 
out outward  chagrin  or  disappointment.  He  dispatched  a  clerk  to  pick  up 
the  discarded  cigar,  which  is  now  safely  put  away  as  a  memento  of  a  great 
national  figure  and  an  heroic  soul. 

In  1881,  the  Grants  purchased  a  residence  in  New  York  City  and  removed 
there,  leaving  the  Galena  home  and  some  furniture  stored  in  it  and  rented  to 
Rev.  Ambrose  Smith  and  family.  He  was  pastor  of  the  South  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  next  family  to  live  in  the  home  was  that  of  David  Nash  Cor- 
with,  and  the  last  to  make  their  home  in  the  historic  house  were  the  C.  C. 
Matheys,  who  lived  there  until  it  was  given  to  the  city  in  1904. 

U.  S.  Grant  met  the  great  financial  losses  that  came  after  he  left  Galena, 
and  his  long,  painful,  fatal  illness,  with  the  same  fortitude  that  he  had  met  all 
of  life's  crises.  These  final  days  were  spent  at  Mt.  McGregor  near  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.  His  last  great  effort  was  to  finish  his  "  Memoirs  "  so  that  his  wife 
might  have  a  livable  income  from  their  sale,  and  his  one  great  longing  was  to 
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see  his  dear  daughter  who  was  on  the  way  from  her  English  home  to  her 
father's  bedside.  Eugene  Field  (then  America's  beloved  poet)  wrote  a  poem 
on  this  circumstance. 

Qrant 

His  listening  soul  hears  no  echo  of   battle, 

No  paean  of  triumph  nor  welcome  of  fame, 
But  down  through  the  years  comes  a  little  one's  prattle, 

And  softly  he  murmurs  her  idolized  name; 
And  it  seems  as  if  now  at  his  heart  she  were  clinging 

As  she  clung,  in  those  dear  distant  years,  to  his  knee ; 
He  sees  her  fair  face  and  he  hears  her  sweet  singing  — 

And  Nellie  is  coming  from  over  the  sea. 

While  patriot  hope  stays  the  fullness  of  sorrow, 

While  our  eyes  are  bedimmed  and  our  voices  are  low, 
He  dreams  of  the  daughter  who  comes  with  the  morrow 

Like  an  angel  come  back  from  the  dear  long  ago. 
Ah !     What  to  him  now  is  a  nation's  emotion  — 

And  what  for  our  love  or  our  grief  careth  he, 
A  swift-speeding  ship  is  asail  on  the  ocean, 

And  Nellie  is  coming  from  over  the  sea. 

Nellie  Grant  Sartoris  landed  in  New  York  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
before  her  father  lost  his  great  battle  for  life  on  July  23rd,  1885.  He  was 
buried  at  Riverside  in  New  York,  but  the  people  of  Galena  went  into  mourn- 
ing, not  as  those  in  other  places  did,  but  with  a  sincerity  and  a  sense  of  real 
personal  loss.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Turner  Hall  and  Galena's  flags 
were  at  half-mast,  while  its  wonderful  old  bells  tolled  for  the  dead,  regard- 
less of  church  or  creed.  No  other  community  mourned  the  passing  of  Grant 
as  Galena  did  on  those  July  days. 


Grant   Park 
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Grant    our    Citizen "    Statue   in   Grant   Park 


Galena  has  many  lasting  memorials  of  its  famous  General ;  in  the  beau- 
tiful park  that  bears  his  name  is  the  bronze  statue  of  "  Grant  Our  Citizen," 
given  to  Galena  by  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times  Herald, 
and  a  native  of  Galena.  This  gift  was  unveiled  June  3rd,  1892.  The  sculptor 
was  Johanes  Gelert  of  Chicago,  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew  delivered  the 
address.  The  city  was  full  of  notable  people  and  members  of  the  Grant  family 
were  present.  The  park  was  bought  by  the  city  and  was  made  a  beauty  spot 
to  form  a  fitting  surrounding  for  the  sacred  memorials  it  holds ;  Grant's  statue, 
a  granite  shaft  to  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  and  cannons  from  the  Civil, 
the  Spanish  and  the  World  Wars. 

In  1885  the  citizens  of  Galena  formed  a  Grant  Birthday  Association  and 
for  many  years  the  27th  of  April  was  celebrated.  Some  of  America's  greatest 
orators  and  statesmen  have  spoken  and  eulogized  Grant  on  these  occasions. 
It  was  a  gala  day  for  Galena  and  a  special  train  from  Chicago  and  other  parts 
brought  crowds  of  visitors. 

On  April  27th,  1904,  General  U.  S.  Grant's  oldest  son,  General  Frederick 
D.  Grant,  and  his  wife  visited  Galena  and  took  part  in  the  Grant  Birthday  Cele- 
bration. The  exercises  were  held  in  Turner  Hall  and  at  their  close,  General 
F.  D.  Grant  made  a  speech  in  which  he  told  of  the  desire  of  the  heirs  of  his 
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Methodist  church  built  in  1856 
The  Church  Home  of  the  Grant  family 

father's  estate  to  present  to  the  city  of  Galena  the  home  of  which  they  all  had 
such  happy  memories.  Charles  Porter,  as  mayor,  responded  and  accepted  the 
gift  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Galena. 

One  of  the  clauses  in  the  bequest  was,  "  This  home  of  our  father's, 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  is  presented  to  the  City  of  Galena  to  be  preserved  as  a 
Memorial  only,  and  with  the  understanding  that  it  will  never  be  used  as  a 
convalescent  home  or  as  a  charitable  institution  of  any  kind  —  it  is  to  be  kept 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was  when  General  Grant  resided  in  it,  with  his  pic- 
tures and  furniture  placed  as  they  were  at  that  time." 

'  The  Illinois  Grant  Association  "  was  to  be  composed  of  three  men  and 
two  women  —  they  are  the  custodians  and  are  selected  by  Galena's  mayor  and 
when  vacancies  occur,  he  appoints  the  successor. 

Since  it  has  become  a  "  Grant  Memorial  "  many  interesting  and  valuable 
gifts  have  been  added  to  the  Home  which  in  some  way  have  been  associated 
with  the  General  and  his  family.     A  cabinet  contains  souvenirs  of  his  world 
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D.  A.  R.  placing  Tablet  on  Memorial  Home 

trip  and  a  large  arm  chair  that  was  his  favorite  seat  in  the  White  House  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Home.  China  that  was  used  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  and 
from  Mr.  Courtney  Campbell  of  Chicago  a  rarely  beautiful  old  mahogany  table 
that  was  used  by  the  General  in  his  favorite  room  in  the  DeSoto  House  for 
a  writing  table.     From  time  to  time  some  gift  is  made  in  memory  of  Grant. 

Hundreds  of  people  visit  the  Grant  Memorial  Home  and  the  old  home 
on  the  hill  every  year ;  and  Priscilla  Mullens  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  fulfilling  their 
mission  of  marking  historic  spots,  placed  Bronze  Tablets  on  both.  The  one 
in  the  Memorial  Home  was  unveiled  Flag  Day,  1928,  with  impressive  cere- 
mony The  Post  Commander  of  the  E.  D.  Kittoe  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  Comrade 
William  T.  Hodson,  spoke  of  the  war  and  his  experiences  and  unveiled  the 
Tablet. 

Comrade  Hodson  enlisted  as  a  mere  lad  in  Co.  E,  15th  111.  Veteran  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  —  the  only  company  which  he  could  enter,  on  account  of  his 
age  and  was  (as  he  expressed  it)  "  A  High  Private  in  the  Rear  Rank."  He 
fought  in  the  Atlantic  Campaign  under  General  Sherman,  in  the  front  all  the 
time  until  he  was  captured  and  sent  to  Andersonville  Prison  where  he  remained 
for  nine  months. 

Another  gift  that  Herman  Kohlsaat  made  to  Galena  is  the  wonderful 
painting  entitled,  "  Peace  in  Union."  It  was  unveiled  in  the  Public  Library 
room  of  the  Government  Building  on  April  27,  1895,  and  still  remains  there. 
Though  the  room  is  now  the  E.  D.  Kittoe  Grand  Army  Post's  Headquarters 

—  it  is  open  for  visitors  at  any  time.  The  painting  is  by  Thomas  Nast,  the 
greatest  war  artist  of  the  Civil  War  time ;  it  depicts  the  Surrender  of  General 
Robert  E  Lee  at  Appamatox,  April  9th,  1865,  with  Grant  and  Lee  as  the 
central  figures ;  General  John  A.  Rawlins  is  standing  tall  and  gaunt  near  the 
man  he  loved  as  citizen,  friend  and  commander ;  somewhat  in  the  background 
is  General  Elv  S.  Parker,  the  full-blooded  Indian  Chief  on  his  staff,  who  con- 
structed the  Post  Office  in  which  the  painting  is  hung.  The  building  was  the 
"  Custom   House  "  in   1858. 

As  one  looks  at  this  painting  and  recalls  the  incidents  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee  he  must  realize  what  a  great  and  generous  conqueror  Grant  was,  and 
remember  with  pride  that  command  he  gave  to  the  victorious  army  when  they 
began  firing  a  salute  of   victory,  "The   rebels  are  our  Countrymen  again, 

—  and  the  firing  ceased. 
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Post  Office 


In  1863,  the  people  of  Jo  Daviess  County,  desiring  to  manifest  their 
appreciation  of  the  great  service  their  former  resident  was  doing  for  the 
cause  of  Freedom  and  a  Nation  undivided,  and  to  show  their  regard  for  him 
as  a  man  and  citizen,  presented  him  with  a  costly  sword  of  elaborate  design. 
On  its  hilt  was  a  shield  bearing  the  motto,  "  Sic  Floret  Republica  "  surrounded 
with  a  circle  of  diamonds  and  this  inscription  underneath,  "  Jo  Daviess 
County.  Illinois,  to  Major  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  Hero  of  the  Missis- 
sippi." 

History  will  always  record  that  Grant  was  faithful  to  the  confidence  his 
Nation  placed  in  him  in  those  dark  years  of  the  War.  History  will  also  record 
that  great  act  of  the  Conqueror  when  he  wrote  that  magnanimous  sentence 
in  the  terms  that  the  vanquished  foe  must  accept,  "  The  surrender  will  not 
embrace  the  side  arms  of  the  officers."  And  the  tall,  dignified  Southern 
soldier,  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  could  retain  the  beautiful,  glittering,  sheathed 
blade  that  hung  by  his  side  as  he  sealed  the  peace  compact  with  the  clasping  of 
Grant's  hand. 


Perchance  a  thought  of  the  sword  given  Grant  by  his  friends  in  Illinois, 
might  have  entered  his  mind  as  he  noticed  the  one  at  Lee's  side,  and  the 
thought  may  have  prompted  the  great  act  of  chivalry  that  made  the  day  at 
Appamatox,  April  9th,  1865,  emblematic  of  "  Peace  in  Union." 
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The  living  room  in  Grant's  birthplace,  furnished  as  far  as  possible  with  household  belongings 
of  the  Grant  family.  Jesse  Grant  and  his  young  wife  were  impoverished  at  the  time  their  famous 
son  was  born,  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  later  they  moved  to  Georgetown,  in  an  adjoining  county, 
and  there  prospered  so  that  they  soon  were  able  to  build  a  comfortable  two-story  house  of  brick 
and  stone. 
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WPA  workers  putting  the 


finishing  touches  to  the  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  Grant  cottage. 
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The  bedroom  in  which  General  Grant  was  born  on  April  27,  1822. 
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Charles  M.  Allison,  superintendent  of  the  Grant  Memorial  at  Point 
Pleasant,  holds  the  Grant  family  Bible.  On  a  pillow  on  the  stand  are  a 
cigar  case  presented  to  the  General  in  Scotland  on  his  world  tour,  his  watch 
and  his  baby  shoes. 


This  plain  two-room  cabin, 
birthplace  of  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  eighteenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  re- 
turned to  its  original  site  at 
Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  after  more 
than  fifty  years  of  absence. 
For  a  decade  it  was  a  trav- 
eling exhibit  on  a  river  tow- 
boat  and  since  1896  it  has  stooc<. 
in  a  glass  shelter  at  the  State 
Fair  Grounds  in  Columbus.  Now 
it  becomes  the  focal  point  in  the 
Grant  Memorial  Park  in  the  quiet 
little  Ohio  river  town,  twenty^ 
t\>o  miles  from  Cincinnati.  The 
future  leader  of  the  Union  forces 
in  the  Civil  War  spent  a 
more  than  a  year  in  this  setti 
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State  To  Restore  Historic 
Grant  And  Lincoln  Relics 


Special  to  The  Sun-Times 
SPRINGFIELD— Two  of  Il- 
linois' historic  relics  are  to  get 
face-liftings. 

The  post-Civil  War  home  of 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  at  Galena 
will  be  tuck  pointed,  the  roof 
will  be  repaired,  a  heating  sys- 
tem overhauled,  and  restora- 
tion work  done  on  the  wall- 
paper, paint,  rugs  and  other 
furnishings. 
|     A.    L.    Strong    &    Son    of 


Springfield  was  the  low  bidder 
on  this  work,  which  will  be 
done  for  $21,408. 

The  Postville  Court  House  at 
Lincoln  will  get  a  $21,750  res- 
toration job,  also  won  by  the 
Strong  firm.  The  interior  will 
be  plastered  and  painted,  and 
new  heating  and  electrical  sys- 
tems installed.  The  court  house 
was  the  scene  of  some  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  early  legal 
battles. 
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Congressional  Record 
April  29,   1959 


One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Anni- 
versary of  the  Birth  of  Gen.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1959 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  the  27th,  at  12  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure and  honor  to  attend  the  memorial 
observance  commemorating  the  137th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  at  the  Grant  Memorial,  First 
Street  and  the  Mall,  Washington,  D.C. 

This  program  was  sponsored  by  the 
Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, the  Lincoln  Group  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  friends.  It  was  our 
honor  to  have  on  the  platform  the 
grandson  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Maj.  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant  III,  and  Madam  Julia  Can- 
tacuzene,  the  granddaughter  of  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant;  and  in  addition,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Madame  Julia  Cantacuzene 
who  is  a  visitor  from  England  and  a 
guest  in  the  homes  of  Madam  Cantacu- 
zene and  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III.  Also 
present  were  Mrs.  Eloise  Whitmer,  presi- 
dent, the  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Hausman, 
national  registrar  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  chair- 
man of  the  program. 

In  addition  there  were  leaders  and 
representatives  of  several  patriotic  and 
veterans'  groups  present.  The  commit- 
tee arranged  to  have  the  U.S.  Army 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Curry,  present  and  they  presented  an 
excellent  program  of  appropriate  music. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  occa- 
sion was  Col.  Randle  Bond  Truett,  Chief, 
National  Memorials  and  Historic  Sites, 
National  Capital  Park  Service.  He  pre- 
sented the  Dr.  C.  Percy  Powell,  Research 
Director,  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
Commission,  who  gave  a  very  appropri- 
ate invocation.  The  pledge  of  allegiance 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Martha  Purchase,  Dept. 
Pat.  Inst.,  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic. 

Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III  spoke 
briefly  and  made  some  very  suitable  ob- 
servations about  the  occasion.  Then, 
speaking  as  president  of  the  Lincoln 
group,  he  extended  greetings  and  best 
wishes  of  that  organization.  A  very  ap- 
propriate and  erudite  address  was  given 
by  Comdr.  John  E.  Allen,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
Commission.  His  subject  was  "The  De- 
termination and  Will  Power  of  Ulysses 
Simpson  Grant." 


Among  things  he  stated  so  well  he 
pointed  out  that  Ulysses  Simpson 
Grant's  great  opportunity  came  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  On  June 
17,  1861,  the  War  Department  in  Wash- 
ington appointed  him  colonel  of  the 
21st  Illinois.  His  advancement  to 
higher  rank  was  natural  in  view  of  his 
military  ability.  His  efforts,  which  were 
marked  by  dogged  determination  and 
strong  willpower,  had  become  evident 
and  recognized  by  the  summer  of  1863 
when  Vicksburg  was  captured.  His  uti- 
lization of  techniques  of  joint  operations 
was  successfully  demonstrated.  Naval 
forces,  when  required,  were  integrated 
with  the  usual  assault  forces,  and  cer- 
tain of  General  Grant's  plans  of  overall 
operations  have  become  recognized  as 
classic  examples  of  joint  planning.  His 
will  to  win,  by  concentrating  on  divid- 
ing and  destroying  opposing  forces,  be- 
came a  hallmark  of  his  genius.  He  may 
be  said,  also,  to  have  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  successful  development  of  overall 
strategy  in  extensive  military  cam- 
paigns. 

General  Grant  was  accused  of  being 
taciturn  or  not  given  to  extended  con- 
versations. It  is  noted,  however,  that 
President  Lincoln  had  insisted  that  he 
was  looking  for  winning  generals;  that 
in  his  view  too  much  talk  and  too  little 
action  had  occurred  in  certain  instances. 
Of  General  Grant,  Lincoln  said,  "I  can't 
spare  him,  he  fights."  Throughout  a 
series  of  victories  which  were  to  occur 
in  the  eastern  theater,  Grant's  plan  and 
strategy — in  which  he  was  supported  by 
President  Lincoln — was  often  to  attack, 
when  others  might  not  have  done  so. 
Fortunate  it  is  that  he  was  doggedly 
determined  to  obtain  victory  in  the  cause 
of  preservation  of  the  American  Union. 
It  is  worthy  of  emphasis  that  General 
Grant  as  18th  President  of  the  United 
States  was  twice  chosen  to  lead  the  Na- 
tion in  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
It  was  said  of  him  during  his  Presidency 
that  he  unreasonably  favored  his  friends. 
The  facts  do  show  that  he  was  intensely 
loyal  to  his  friends,  to  those  who  had 
worked  with  him  and  supported  him  over 
the  years.  In  July  1849  Abraham  Lin- 
coln wrote  that — 

The  better  part  of  one's  life  consists  of  his 
friendships. 

Are  we  to  deny  that  General  Grant 
was  faithful  to  his  friends?  I  would  not 
deny  that,  but  I  believe  that  you  may 
agree  with  Lincoln's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  one's  friendships. 

As  President,  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  tenure 
extended  from  March  4,  1869,  to  March  4, 
1877.  One  of  his  notable  achievements 
was  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs ;  it  was 
in  1871  that  he  settled  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  ably  assisted  in  that  en- 
deavor by  his  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York.  In  June 
1885  he  moved  to  Mount  McGregor,  near 
Saratoga,  N.Y.  After  completing  the 
writing  of  his  memoirs — they  are  recog- 
nized as  a  historical  classic — he  died 
July  23.  He  was  with  highest  honors 
buried  in  the  Grant  Mausoleum,  built  by 


public  donations,  located  on  Riverside 
Drive  in  New  York  City.  . 

What  were  the  attributes  that  enabled 
this  good  and  great  man  to  achieve  tre- 
mendous goals?  It  is  my  conviction  that 
his  dogged  determination  and  strong- 
willpower  enabled  him  to  achieve  the 
very  highest  of  aspirations. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  and  thought- 
ful attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  how  great  was 
what  President  Lincoln  once  said  of 
Grant : 

When  Grant  once  gets  possession  of  a  place 
he  holds  on  to  it  as  if  he  had  inherited  it. 

Then  in  a  telegram  to  General  Grant, 
Lincoln  said: 

I  have  seen  your  dispatch  expressing  your 
unwillingness  to  break  your  hold  where  you 
are.  Neither  am  I  willing.  Hold  on  with  a 
bulldog  grip  and  chew  and  choke  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  indicates  President 
Lincoln's  attitude  about  Grant.  History, 
of  course,  records  that  he  was  very  sat- 
isfied with  Grant.  He  had  finally  found 
a  leader  who  would  fight  and  had  the 
determination  and  earnest  desire  to  win 
and  whenever  possible  he  has  indicated 
in  the  quote  above,  he  encouraged  his 
dogged  determination  and  desire  to  win. 
It  could  well  be  said  just  as  these  were 
excellent  characteristics  in  that  hour  of 
crisis,  they  are  still  good  for  Americans 
today  and  let  us  learn  from  this  exam- 
ple, let  us  hold  on  to  those  great  ideals 
we  are  pleased  to  call  American  and  let 
us  do  our  part  individually  and  collec- 
tively to  share  these  ideals  with  other 
freedom -loving  people  and  encourage 
them  in  their  fight  to  obtain  the  goals  of 
liberty,  freedom,  and  equality  that  our 
forefathers  knew  so  well. 
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lllinoisans  Preserve  Memory  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

The  U.  S.  Grant  Home  State  Historic  Site 

Thomas  A.  Campbell,  Jr. 

Site  Superintendent 
Galena  State  Historic  Sites 


The  story  of  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Home  State 
Historic  Site  is  not  only  the  saga  of  a  memorial  to 
a  national  hero,  it's  also  the  story  of  those  who 
preserved  that  memorial — a  tale  of  both  benign 
neglect  and  diligent  restoration. 

"Hail  to  the  Chief  Who  in  Triumph  Advances" 
read  the  banner  that  stretched  across  Galena's 
Main  Street.  It  was  1865,  and  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  was  coming  home.  "When  the  General  and 
I  returned  to  Galena,"  recalled  Grant's  wife  Julia, 
"there  was  a  tremendous  and  enthusiastic  out- 
pouring of  the  people  to  welcome  him.  .  .  .  After 
a  glorious  triumphal  ride  around 
the  hills  and  valleys,  so  brilliant 
with  smiles  and  flowers,  we  were 
conducted  to  a  lovely  villa  exquisite- 
ly furnished  with  everything  good 
taste  could  desire  (and  which,  we 
were  told,  was  to  be  our  own)  from 
Galena."1  That  "villa"  was  an  Ital- 
ianate  brick  house  on  a  Galena  hill- 
top that  had  been  erected  in  1860 
as  a  home  for  former  city  clerk 
Alexander  J.  Jackson.2 

Galena's  "gift"  to  Grant  did  not 
come  from  all  Galenians.  A  small 
group  of  local  Republicans  led  by 
Congressman  Elihu  B.  Washburne 
(later  Grant's  secretary  of  state 
and  minister  to  France)  may  have 
arranged  the  transaction.  In  any 
case,  Thomas  B.  Hughlett  of  Ga- 
lena purchased  the  house  "in  con- 
sideration of  $2,500"  on  June  16, 
1865,  and  two  months  later,  he 
turned  the  deed  over  to  Grant.3 


After  his  election  to  the  presidency  in  1868, 
Grant  had  little  time  to  spend  in  Galena.  "When 
I  left  you  in  the  early  days  of  1861,  I  did  so  in 
the  expectation  that  in  a  few  brief  years,  perhaps 
months,  I  would  return  to  make  this  my  home," 
he  explained  to  the  town's  residents  in  1873.  "I 
have  been  burdened  by  the  cares  of  office,  so  that 
I  have  been  able  to  visit  you  only  occasionally." 
Still,  his  affection  for  the  town  remained  strong. 
"Although  it  is  probable  I  will  never  live  much 
time  among  you,  but  in  the  future  be  only  a 
visitor  as  I  am  at  present,"  he  concluded,  "yet  I 

(continued  on  page  2) 


General  Grant  and  his  son  Jesse  in  1865.  They  are  standing  on 
the  porch  of  the  Galena  home  that  was  given  to  Grant  that 
same  year.  The  home  is  now  a  state-owned  historic  site  man- 
aged by  the  Department  of  Conservation.  (Photo:  Chicago  His- 
torical Society) 
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Above:  The  "Grand  Triumphal  Arch"  and 
reception  honoring  Lieutenant  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  at  Galena,  Illinois  on 
August  18,  1865.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin) 


Above:  Grant  (right)  standing  on   the  porch   of   his   Galena   home — August,    1865. 
(Photo:  Chicago  Historical  Society) 

Illinoisans  Preserve  Grant's  Memory 


Above:  The  homecoming  arch  that  stretched  across  Galena's  Main  Street  when 
Grant  returned  from  his  trip  around  the  world  in  November,  1879.  (Photo:  Alfred 
W .  Mueller  Collection.  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation) 


hope  to  retain  my  residence  here, 
spend  some  days  with  you  every  year, 
and  remain  longer  than  I  have  been 
able  to  do  this  time,  and  I  expect  to 
cast  my  vote  here  always."1 

Even  though  Grant  considered  him- 
self "only  a  visitor,"  Galenians  and  a 
succession  of  live-in  caretakers  main- 
tained the  house  in  anticipation  of  his 
visits.  It  is  "in  excellent  order  and 
ready  for  occupation  at  any  time,"  re- 
ported a  local  paper  in  1866,  adding 
that  "visitors  are  always  admitted.""' 
Twelve  years  later,  another  observer 
noted,  "Gen.  Grant's  home  in  this  city 
is  a  model  of  neatness  thanks  to  the 
present  housekeeper,  Mrs.  J.  Mahood. 
There  is  not  an  atom  of  dust  to  be 
seen  about  the  house  and  every  room 
in  the  building  is  carefully  swept  and 
aired  almost  daily."" 

When  ex-president  Grant  returned 
to  the  United  States  from  his  trip 
around  the  world  in  1879,  he  learned 
that  several  changes  had  been  made 
to  his  home — "a  new  sidewalk  laid  in 
front  of  the  premises,  the  outbuild- 
ings repaired,  the  trees  handsomely 
trimmed,  a  new  and  commodious  wash 
house  built  and  other  improvements 
made."7  The  wash  house  was  torn 
down  in  the  1930s  because  it  was 
believed  that  the  addition  was  "not 
authentic  to  the  Grant  period."  Later 
research  and  archaeology  confirmed 
the  structure's  authenticity,  and  the 
Division  of  Historic  Sites  plans  to  re- 
construct it.s 
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August  16,  1911 — "Cyclone  Creates  Havoc  in  Galena."  "Grant  Memorial  Home, 
Bouthillier  Street — roof  torn  from  building  and  furnishing  were  drenched  by  the 
rains — estimated  damage,  SI ,000.  .  .  .  The  interior  of  this  Memorial  Home  is  dam- 
aged considerably  by  the  water  and  it  is  necessary  to  move  everything  in  the  house 
to  keep  the  damage  down  as  light  as  possible.  The  paper  was  stripped  from  the  walls 
and  several  windows,  sashes  and  all  were  blown  out.  A  piece  of  tin  from  the  roof 
was  wrapped  around  the  tree  several  hundred  feet  away  that  looked  as  though 
human  hands  had  done  the  work." — Galena  Daily  Gazette,  17  August  1911.  (Photo: 
Alfred  W.  Mueller  Collection,  Department  of  Conservation) 


Ulinoisans  Preserve  Grant's  Memory 


In  1904  Grant's  children  gave  his 
home  to  the  city  of  Galena  "with  the 
understanding  that  this  property  is  to 
be  kept  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  for  no 
other  purpose."  It  was  also  "to  be 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was 
when  General  Grant  resided  in  it, 
with  his  pictures  and  furniture  placed 
as  then."1' 

The  following  year,  the  Illinois 
Grant  Home  Association,  with  its  five 
local  members,  was  incorporated  and 
charged  with  the  "care,  custody  and 
control"  of  the  house,  which  was  de- 
scribed as  "decaying."  That  same  year, 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  appro- 
priated $5,000  "to  repair,  restore  and 
preserve"  the  house.  Maintaining  the 
home  soon  proved  too  expensive  for 
the  city  of  Galena  and  the  Grant 
Home  Association,  so  in  1931  the  city 
deeded  the  house  to  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Buildings  became  respon- 
sible for  its  care.1" 

In  1952  responsibility  for  the  house 
and  all  state-owned  historic  sites  passed 
to  the  Illinois  Department  of  Con- 
servation, which  began  receiving  letters 
that  complained  about  "the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds."    "It   gives    one    a   sense    of 


shame,"  wrote  one  dismayed  citizen. 
"Just  this  week,  one  of  our  museum 
visitors  .  .  .  remarked  that  the  place 
should  be  closed  if  not  maintained  in 
a  decent  manner,  that  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  state  of  Illinois  to  show  it,  in  its 
present  condition."11 

Richard  S.  Hagen,  a  Department  of 
Conservation  archaeologist  and  histor- 
ical "design  consultant"  who  worked 
on  the  Lincoln  Home  restoration  in 
Springfield  surveyed  the  situation  in 
1952.  Not  until  1955,  however,  did 
the  legislature  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  begin  restoration.12  After 
considerable  research,  Hagen  decided 
that  the  house  should  reflect  "a  typical 
Victorian  household  of  the  1 870s  with 
a  particular  emphasis  upon  the  indi- 
vidual traits  the  Grants  would  have  left 
upon  it."  He  wanted  to  "recapture  the 
flavor  of  the  entire  fifteen  years  of 
Grant's  occupancy."  Fortunately, 
much  of  the  furniture  used  by  Grant 
and  his  family  remained  in  the  house. 13 

Hagen's  two-year  restoration  pro- 
gram climaxed  in  a  grand  rededication 
ceremony  that  was  held  on  the  135th 
anniversary  of  Grant's  birth — April 
27,  1957.  On  that  occasion,  Governor 
William  G.  Stratton  cited  the  Grant 
home  restoration  as  an  example  of  his 
administration's  determination  "to  see 


that  proper  honor  is  paid,  and  that 
shrines  by  which  we  revere  our  great, 
and  which  we  mark  our  history,  are 
restored  and  properly  cared  for."11 

Since  1957  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Home  State  Historic  Site  has  been  a 
popular  attraction,  drawing  between 
150,000  and  200,000  visitors  each 
year.  The  Illinois  Department  of  Con- 
servation (Historic  Sites  Division)  has 
an  ongoing  program  of  maintenance, 
preservation,  restoration,  and  interpre- 
tation. Progress  continues  in  the  resto- 
ration of  historic  landscape  features 
and  the  development  of  a  Grant 
Home  Historic  District — the  neigh- 
borhood surrounding  the  home — and 
the  Historic  Sites  Division  is  actively 
involved  with  the  historic  preservation 
movement  in  Galena. 

The  public  has  always  been  fasci- 
nated with  Grant's  home.  "The  general 
and  family  could  not  have  occupied 
this  house  long,"  wrote  one  visitor  in 
1900.  "Yet  as  I  stood  on  the  piazza,  I 
felt  that  Grant's  spirit  was  associated 
with  the  inspiring  prospect."15 
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B-8    Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Sat.,  Sept.  12,  19«1 


National  Parte  Service  workers  dismantle  Gen.  U.S.  Grant's  log  cabin  headquarters 

Grant's  cabin  to  be  returned 


PHILADELPHIA  (AP)-The 
log  cabin  where  Gen.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  plotted  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  is  being  returned  to 
Virginia  before  vandals  and 
termites  do  what  the  Confed- 
erate Army  couldn't. 

"The  rotting,  graffiti- 
scarred  117-year-old  struc- 
ture, brought  to  Philadelphia 
in  1865  alter  Grant  took  Rich- 
mond, was  dismantled  piece- 
by-piece  yesterday  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  the 
trip  back  to  its  original  home 
at  Appomattox  Manor  in  the 
City  Point  section  of  Hope- 
well, Va. 

"We  had  to  throw  a  lot  of 
rotten  stuff  on  the  trash 
heap,"  said  Henry  Jonas  Ma- 
gaziner,  a  historical  architect 
who  is  supervising  the  dis- 
mantling by  a  crew  of  nine 
men  borrowed  from  Indepen- 
dence Hall  and  Valley  Forge 
national  parks.  He  will  direct 
the  reconstruction. 


The  25-by-27-foot,  T-shaped 
cabin,  with  a  brick  fireplace 
and  chimney  dividing  its  two 
rooms,  was  used  by  Grant  and 
bis  wife  for  the  last  .10  months 
■  of  the  war  between  the  North 
and  South. 

Pieces  coded. 


"There  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  log  cabins  built 
by  the  Army  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  this  is  the  only  one 
known  to  have  survived,"  said 
Magaziner  as  he  carefully 
numbered  and'  coded  each 
piece  of  wood,  and  each  brick, 
for  the  tedious  reassembly. 

"This  cabin  is  paft  of  Amer- 
ican history,  and  we  can't  let 
it  be  destroyed.  And  the  fact 
that  it  was  used  by  Grant,  who 

later  became  president,  and 
also  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  makes  it  even  more 
important  for  preservation." 

Lincoln  spent  two  weeks  at 
Grant's  "Virginia  •  headquar- 


ters reviewing  war  strategy 
just  seven  days  before  he  was 
assassinated..'   :,   ■  , 

•  "It  was  very  likely. the  pres- 
ident was  served  tea  in  the 
cabin  by  the  general's  wife," 
Magaziner  said.  , 

The  room  now  has  initials 
and  dates  carved  into  the  old 
planks. 

"Grant  had  the  cabin  built 
in  1864  near  Petersburg,  on 
the  road  to  Richmond,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy," Magaziner  said.  "He 
knew  if  ,he  could  take  Peters- 
burg, Richmond  would  fall 
and  it  would  mean  a  quick  end 
of  the  war,  and  he  was  right" 

After  Grant  took  Richmond 
and  Geh:  Robert  E:  Lee  sur- 
rendered, the  cabin'was  aban 
doned  by  the  ^rmy  and  given 
to  George  Stuart,  a  Philadel- 
phian  who  was  then  president 
of  £h£  US.  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, the  forerunner  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


i  Stuart  took  the  cabin  to 
I  Philadelphia's  Fairmount 
Park  where  it  has  been,  off 
and  on,  a  tourist  attraction 
and  also  the  home  of  birds, 
yellowjackets  and,  recently, 
j  termites. 

I  The  Park  Service  acquired 
|  it  last  year  with  plans  to  re- 
I  turn  it  to  its  original  Virginia 

site,  but  almost  lost  the  cabin 

to  vandals 
The  fence  that  surrounded    ' 

i     it.  and  some  of  the  original 
!     Virginia  pine  logs,  were  re- 
moved last  week  and  appar- 
!     ently  burned  in  the  fireplace. 
"Somebody  warmed   him- 
self on  19th  century  wood," 

Magaziner  said.  "Speed  was 
urgent.  To  save  it  we  had  to 
move  it  now," 

Magaziner  said  the  cabin 
will  take  more  than  two 
months  to  reconstruct. 
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Eviction  marked  beginning 
of  cabin's  move  to  Virginia 


* 


By  Noel  Weyrich 

Special  Correspondent 

PHILADELPHIA  —  For  some  time 
now,  a  squatter  has  been  living  in  a  log 
cabin  on  a  pleasant,  somewhat  obscure 
hillside  above  the  Schuylkill  River  in 
Philadelphia's  Fairmount  Park. 

Described  by  an  employee  of  the 
nearby  Philadelphia  Zoo  as  "a  real 
f  reako,"  the  vagrant  has  decorated  the 
cabin  with  an  odd  assortment  of  greet- 
ing cards  and  magazine  pages  and  fur- 
nished it  with  some  rags,  blankets  and  a 
formica  kitchen  countertop.  He  further 
claims  to  own  several  of  the  surround- 
ing mansions  in  the  park  and  professes 
to  be  a  good  friend  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 

Grant  ...     . 

But  knowing  the  cabin's  owner  did  not 
help  him  much  Thursday  when  National 
Park  Service  workers  arrived  and  start- 
ed dismantling  his  home,  the  last  sur- 
viving Civil  War  log  cabin. 

After  a  century  as  the  victim  of  a 
failing  national  memory,  the  cabin  that 
Grant  lived  in  during  the  siege  of  Pe- 
tersburg will  soon  be  returning  to  its 
original  location  near  Hopewell,  va.,as 
the  centerpiece  of  a  newly  acquired 
park  site  at  City  Point 
Varied  assortment  of  fortunes 

Through  the  years  the  cabin  has  bad  a 
varied  assortment  of  fortunes.  Brought 
from  Virginia  by  a  prominent  Philadel- 
phian,  it  first  served  as  a  shrine  of  sorts^ 
around  which  the  Republican  party  and 
Union  veterans  rallied  and  commemo- 
rated their  hard-fought  victory. 

In  1876,  when  then-President  Grant 
visited  the  Philadelphia  World's  Fair, 
he  and  the  emperor  of  Brazil  visited  the 
cabin  as  well.  Statues  had  been  erected 
around  the  structure  by  then,  memorial- 
izing Pennsylvania's  17th  Regiment,  the 


first  to  arrive  in  Washington  after  the . 
call  to  arms.  . 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Association  began  to  re- 
ceive complaints  about  the  cabin's  run- 
down condition.  Graffiti  carved  above 
the  small,  crude  fireplace  suggest  that 
reverence  for  the  monument  died  some- 
where in  the  1920s  when  people  started 
carving  their  initials  in  the  wood 
paneling.  .  . 

More  recently,  vandals  and  vagrants 
have  stolen  the  doors  to  the  cabin, 
burned  a  picket  fence  in  the  fireplace 
and  allowed  the  building  to  catch  fireat 
least  three  times  in  recent  memory.  The 
flagpole  in  front  of  the  cabin  is  rusted 
and  the  path  to  the  cabin  is  overgrown 
with  weeds. 
Grant  didn't  want  cabin 

Ironically,  historians  say  Grant 
would  have  preferred  if  the  cabin  had 
never  been  built 

Camped  out  with  his  troops  in  tents 
on  the  Epps  family  estate  at  City  Point 
Grant  ran  the  war  through  telegraph 
lines  leading  from  the  Epps  mansion 
now  called  Appomattox  Manor,  which 
served  at  the  time  as  military  head- 
quarters for  the  Union  Army. 

At  the  same  time,  Grant  was  eagerly 
awaiting  the  fall  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  As  the  awesome  winds  grew 
chill  he  resisted  the  urge  to  build  winter 
accommodations  fearing  that  such  a 
sign  of  protracted  winter  siege  would  be 
bad  for  the  troops'  morale. 

Grant  gave  in  before  the  people  of 
Petersburg.  He  had  more  than  20  cabins 
built  of  pine,  red  cedar  and  chestnut  and 
had  reserved  a  25-  by  27-foot  T-shaped 
cabin  for  his  own  use.  It  was  built  pali- 
sade-style,  characterized  by  walk  made 
of  vertical  logs  driven  into  the  ground, 


rather  than  the  more  familiar  horizon- 
tal dovetail  design. 

The  front  room,  a  long  rectangle  witn 
two  windows  and  a  fireplace,  **»!*« 
work  space  and  living  quarters.  The 
second  room,  another  rectangle  perpen- 
dicular to  the  first  was  Grants 
bedroom. 

After  Lee's  surrender,  Grant  gave  the 
cabin  to  George  Stuart,  a  Philadelphia 
tawyer  who  had  headed  the  US.  Sani- 
tary Commission,  a  forerunner  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Stuart  cut  the  log  walls  off  at 
ground  level  and  somehow,  probably  by 
water,  transported  it  to  Philadelphia 
where  he  donated  it  to  the  city  as  a  Civil 
War  monument 


Fairmount  Park  officials  have  want- 
ed the  federal  government  to  take  the 
cabin  off  their  hands  for  nearly  10  years. 
But  they  did  not  get  their  wish  until  the 
National  Park  Service  last  year  bought 
the  City  Point  property  on  which  the 
cabin  originally  sat 

Park  service  officials  had  originally 
wanted  to  cut  the  house  in  two  and  ship 
it  by  truck,  but  the  speed  at  which  it  has 
been  vandalized  compelled  them  to  use 
park  employees  to  dismantle  the  cabin 
now  and  store  it  in  Petersburg. 

Using  park  service  employees  from 
Valley  Forge  and  Independence  nation- 
al parks,  the  team  had  planned  to  move 
the  cabin  by  Friday  afternoon  but  were 
forced  to  extend  their  schedule  until 
tomorrow  or  Tuesday. 

Most  of  the  cabin  will  be  successfully 
preserved,  but  the  badly  rotted  roof  has 
been  discarded. 

Once  the  cabin  parts,  marked  and 
numbered,  are  back  in  Petersburg,  the 
job  of  "interpretation,"  designing  a  dis- 
play for  the  cabin,  will  begin,     j 
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Grant's  Civil  War  CabinSd^Move 


PHILADELPHIA,  Sept.  12  (AP)  — 
The  log  cabin  where  Gen.  Ulysses  ~. 
Grant  clotted  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  is 
being  returned  to  Virginia  before  van- 
dals and  termites  destroy  the  structure. 
The  117-year-old  cabin,  rotting  ana 
scarred  with  graffiti,  was  brought  here 
in  1865  after  Grant  took  Richmond,  it 
was  dismantled  yesterday  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  the  trip  back  to 
its  original  home  at  City  Point,  Va.,  on 
what  is  known  as  Appomattox  Manor. 

The  cabin  has  been  called  one  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  the  Civil  War. 
"We  had  to  throw  a  lot  of  rotten  stuff 
on  the  trash  heap,"  said  Henry  Jonas 
Magaziner,  a  historical  architect  who  is 
supervising  the  dismantling  work  being 
done  by  a  crew  of  nine  men  borrowed 
from  Independence  Hall  and  Valley 
Forge  national  parks.  He  will  direct  the 
reconstruction. 

In  'Surprisingly  Good  Shape' 
"We'll  have  to  put  new  lumber  in  the 
roof  and  some  on  the  outside  walls," 
Mr  Magaziner  said.  "Not  everything  m 
it  is  original  now.  It's  been  repaired  a  lot 
over  the  years  but  is  still  in  surprisingly 
good  shape."  ... 

The  25-by-27-foot  T-shaped  cabin,  with 


a  brick  fireplace  and  chimney  dividing 
its  two  rooms,  was  used  as  a  residence 
by  Grant  and  his  wife  for  the  last  10 
months  of  the  Civil  War. 

"There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
log  cabins  built  by  the  Army  during  the 
Civil  War,"  Mr.  Magaziner  said,  and 
this  is  the  only  one  known  to  have  sur- 
vived." He  carefully  numbered  and 
coded  each  piece  of  wood  and  each  brick 
for  the  tedious  reassembly. 

"This  cabin  is  part  of  American  histo- 
ry and  we  can't  let  it  be  destroyed,  he 
said.  "The  fact  that  it  was  used  by 
Grant,  who  later  became  President,  and 
also  by  President  "Abraham  ^Lincoln, 
makes  it  even  more  important." 
Lincoln  Slept  There 

Lincoln  spent  two  weeks  at  Grant's 
Virginia  headquarters  reviewing  war 
strategy,  leaving  just  a  week  before  he 
was  assassinated.  .    .v  .     1flW 

"Grant  had  the  cabm  built  in  18M 
near  Petersburg,  on  the  road  to  Pach- 
i  mond,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
I  federacy,"  Mr.  Magaziner  said.  He 
|  knew  if  he  could  take  Petersburg,  Rich- 
!  mond  would  fall  and  it  would  mean  a 
I  ouick  end  of  the  war,  and  he  was  right. 
!  *  After  Grant's  trooos  occupied  Rich- 


mond, and  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  surren- 
dered in  April  1865,  the  cabin  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Army  and  given  to  George 
Stuart,  a  Philadelphian  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, the  forerunner  of  the  American 
Red  Cross 


Mr.  Stuart  had  the  cabin  movedto 
Fairmount  Park  here,  where  it  has  been 
a  sometimes  tourist  attraction  and  also 
me  home  of  birds,  yellowjackets  and, 
recently,  termites. 

Park  Service  Steps  In 
The  Park  Service  acquired  it  last  year 
with  plans  to  return  it  to  its  original  Vir- 
ginia site,  but  almost  lost  the  cabin  to 
vandals. 

The  fence  that  surrounded  it,  and 
1  some  of  the  original  Virginia  pine  logs 
were  removed  last  week  by  vandals  and 
apparently  burned  in  the  fireplace. 

"Somebody  warmed  himself  on  19th 
century  wood,"  Mr.  Magaziner  said. 
"Speed  was  urgent.  To  save  it  we  had  to 
move  it  now." 

He  said  it  would  take  the  crew  n\  re 
than  two  months  to  reconstruct  the 
cabin. 
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melancholy  task.  Not  at 
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that  surrounded  the 
memorial  set  city 
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by  Neil  Harris 


The  architect  John 
Duncan's  handsome 
rendering  won 
him  the  1890 
competition  to 
build  the  tomb. 
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When  Groucho  Marx  asked,  "Who  is  buried  in  Grant's 
Tomb?"  on  "You  Bet  Your  Life,"  he  was  offering 
unsuccessful  competitors,  battered  by  his  heck- 
ling and  bewildered  by  the  game,  a  chance  for  re- 
demption and  some  easy  money.  In  return  for  Grant's  name 
would  come  a  small  prize,  some  audience  applause,  and  a 
farewell  handshake.  As  a  last  effort  to  reward  a  hapless  guest, 
"Who  is  buried  in  Grant's  Tomb?"  soon  came  to  symbolize 
the  obvious. 

In  fact,  the  occupants  of  Grant's  Tomb  are  Ulysses  S.  and 
Julia  Dent  Grant.  But  had  Groucho  asked,  "What  was  buried 
in  Grant's  Tomb?"  he  might  have  touched  off  very  different 
speculations.  For  interred  within  the  great  mausoleum  over- 
looking the  Hudson  River  are  a  series  of  unexpectedly  bitter 
controversies,  testimony  to  some  unresolved  and  perhaps 
unresolvable  issues  facing  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The 
debates  surrounding  the  design  of  the  tomb,  the  campaign  to 
raise  the  funds,  the  festival  created  for  its  dedication,  and, 
above  all,  the  struggle  over  where  to  house  Grant's  body 
—all  involved  significant  choices.  And  some  df  the  passions 
they  roused  have  not  yet  disappeared. 

Grant's  Tomb,  of  course,  was  and  is  a  monument.  In  the 
1880s,  the  decade  of  Grant's  death,  monument  building  was 
relatively  new  to  Americans.  According  to  legend,  republicans 
were  ungrateful  to  their  heroes.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
some  Americans  sought,  through  vast  and  imposing  edifices, 
to  put  the  lie  to  such  myths.  The  more  ambitious  proposals 
came  to  naught,  but  a  few  cities  managed  something.  Balti- 
more constructed  a  Washington  Monument  impressive  enough 
to  earn  it  the  nickname  of  the  Monumental  City.  Charlestown, 
near  Boston,  erected  a  granite  obelisk  commemorating  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  And  most  impressive— and  humiliating 
—of  all  was  the  District  of  Columbia's  Washington  Monument, 
designed  by  the  architect  Robert  Mills  as  a  great  shaft  rising 
from  a  circular  temple.  Though  the  cornerstone  was  laid  in 
the  1840s,  the  obelisk  was  not  completed  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  the  temple  itself  was  omitted. 

Despite  these  major  efforts,  memorials  recalling  heroic 
deeds  or  famous  lives  were  rare.  For  the  most  part  our  Presi- 
dents were  buried  quietly,  without  ostentation;  often  they  lay 
in  village  cemeteries  or  on  their  own  estates.  George  Wash- 
ington's tomb  at  Mount  Vernon  was  a  favorite  visiting  spot, 
but  it  was  picturesque  rather  than  imposing. 

The  aversion  to  impressive  monuments,  to  pomp,  and  to 
militarism  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  however,  in  the  1860s. 
With  hundreds  of  thousands  dead  and  battlefields  stretching 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Louisiana,  the  postwar  generation  de- 
veloped a  new  landscape  of  sacrifice.  Memorials  could  now 
>  become  links  between  past  and  present,  demonstrations  that 
I  heroism  had  not  evaporated  into  a  haze  of  materialism. 
\  Their  style,  their  means  of  financing,  and  their  ceremonies 
;  of  dedication  became  important.  Individual  philanthropists 
I  often  supported  monument  campaigns,  but  large  gifts  violated 
;  the  need  for  broad  community  participation;  patriotism  de- 
ll manded  this  generation  show  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  it 
I  celebrated.  And  far  from  home  the  states  erected  markers  on 
I  battlefields  where  their  regiments  had  fought  so  bravely; 
I  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  Chickamauga,  and  Antietam  became 
I  great  open-air  shrines. 
1      These  monuments  were  designed  by  a  growing  band  of 
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he  terms 
of  the  first 
contest  to  design 
the  tomb  enraged 
architects; 
but  many  of 
them  entered  it 
nonetheless. 


The  first  competition  generated 
sixty-five  submissions  in  1889. 
These  five  were  declared  the 
winners,  but  the  committee  decided 
none  of  them  were  good  enough. 


specialists.  By  the  1870s  the  once-modest  corps  of  sculptors 
and  architects  had  swelled  into  something,  like  an  army.  Hope- 
ful Americans  sailed  to  Italy  France,  and  Germany  for 
instruction,  and  many  returned  home  with  polished  skills  and 
impressive  ambitions  or  remained  abroad,  awaiting  commis- 
sions. While  individual  patronage  helped  immensely  only  com- 
munity support  would  do  for  those  seeking  work  on  a  grand 
scale.  Monument  building  seemed  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  artistic  sustenance.  Massive  and  expensive  statues,  tombs, 
columns,  and  arches  could  employ  a  whole  profession  and 
fulfill  those  lavishly  patriotic  motives. 

And  it  was  not  only  the  war  dead  who  received  such  honor. 
Soon  statesmen,  sailors,  poets,  firemen,  scientists,  inventors, 
and  preachers  were  being  immortalized  in  marble  and  bronze.' 
Their  statues,  along  with  benches,  gateways,  bell  towers, 
flagpoles,  shelters,  and  fountains,  were  making  an  Age  of 
Monuments.  The  New  York  Times  spoke  darkly  of  the  "mania 
for  monuments."  There  seemed  little  selectivity.  "The  land  is 
cluttered  with  stones  that  try  ineffectually  to  lift  leaden  names 
out  of  the  dust .  . .  ,"  complained  The  Nation.  Eager  to  dem- 
onstrate corporate  recognition,  Americans  were  increasingly 
celebrating  mediocrity. 

The  "American  volunteer  at  rest,  with  his  hands  folded  on 
the  muzzle  of  his  gun,"  William  Dean  Howells's  character 
Annie  Kilburn  felt,  had  become  "intolerably  hackneyed  and 
commonplace."  The  bulk  of  the  other  monuments,  one  New 
York  newspaper  charged  in  1882,  were  barren  and  worthless. 
Why  were  American  monuments  so  poor?  The  answer  was 
threefold.  First,  many  were  created  by  professionally  un- 
deserving or  even  incompetent  artists  chosen  by  open  com- 
petition. Second,  many  were  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
obscure  figures.  And  third,  quite  a  few  were  placed  in  un- 
seemly settings.  Some  single  great  example  might  well  reverse 
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the  baleful  trend.  But  who  would  the  figure  be?  And  who  would 
choose  the  artist?  Select  the  place?  And  raise  the  money? 
Thus,  in  July  1885,  when  Ulysses  S.  Grant  lost  his  battle 
with  throat  cancer,  many  American  sculptors  and  architects 
felt  an  undeniable  sense  of  anticipation.  Grant  was  the  great- 
est American  of  his  age.  Twenty  years  after  Appomattox  his 
military  accomplishments  had  grown  into  legend.  The  scan- 
dals of  his  Presidency  had  receded  into  the  shadows  created 
by  subsequent  political  indiscretions.  And  he  had  thoroughly 
rescued  his  reputation  by  the  heroic  struggle  to  provide 
financial  independence  for  his  family  by  finishing  his  auto- 
biography. At  the  time  of  his  death  Grant  stood  high  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Clearly  he  would  have  some 
monument,  and  it  would  be  a  big  one. 

Planning  and  discussion  began  almost  immediately. 
Many  cities  would  erect  statues  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  the  great  prize  would  be  to  house  the  general's 
body.  Unlike  the  cases  of  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  or  Andrew  Jackson,  Grant's  monument  would  be 
his  tomb.  There  seemed  general  agreement  about  this,  al- 
though the  precedents  were  not  numerous.  The  most  elab- 
orate presidential  monument  completed  before  the  1880s 
had  been  the  one  built  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Springfield's 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery.  It  was  not  a  successful  gesture.  The 
awkward  obelisk  never  became  an  effective  symbol  for  the 
War  President.  That  place  would  be  filled  by  the  log  cabin 
until  Henry  Bacon  created  the  great  Greek  temple  in  Wash- 
ington forty  years  later.  The  Lincoln  Memorial,  not  the  Lin- 
coln Tomb,  became  the  popular  icon. 

A  more  powerful  marker  would,  in  fact,  soon  be  under  con- 
struction in  Cleveland's  Lake  View  Cemetery.  The  grief  sur- 
rounding the  assassination  of  James  A.  Garfield  in  1881  spurred 
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a  large  subscription  drive  for  his  tomb.  The  Garfield  Memorial, 
designed  by  a  Hartford  architect,  George  A:  Keller,  was  prob- 
ably America's  first  great  mausoleum,  with  a  180-foot-high 
Romanesque  turret,  mosaics,  bas-reliefs,  and  a  heroic  statue 
of  Garfield,  who  lay  buried  in  a  bronze  casket  in  the  crypt. 
But  this  design  was  chosen  only  in  1884  and  would  not  be 
completed  for  several  years.  And  the  procedures  followed  by 
the  Garfield  Monument  Association  did  not  excite  universal 
admiration;  indeed,  they  forecast  the  difficulties  Grant's  Tomb 
would  face. 

There  was  certainly  little  problem  raising  the  money.  Al- 
most immediately  after  Garfield's  death  prominent  Ohioans 
created  a  committee  and  issued  circulars;  banks,  newspapers, 
and  postmasters  leaped  to  assist;  and  governors  appointed 
their  own  commissioners.  With  a  goal  of  $250,000,  Ohio  pro- 
posed to  raise  $100,000  for  its  favorite  son.  Within  a  year 
Clevelanders  had  contributed  $73,000,  and  by  March  1882, 
half  the  total  sum  had  been  gathered.  A  Garfield  Monument 
Fair,  complete  with  military  parade  and  attendance  by  Presi- 
dent Chester  A.  Arthur,  was  actually  held  in  the  United  States 
Capitol.  It  was  an  unprecedented  action — and  an  unimitated 
one.  Crowds  did  considerable  damage  to  the  building,  and 
the  fair  brought  in  only  $7,500.  However,  it  was  one  of  the 
campaign's  few  failures. 

By  the  fall  of  1883,  two  years  after  beginning,  the  managers 
had  collected  $150,000  and  began  their  efforts  to  obtain  a 
design.  And  here  came  the  problems,  particularly  for  the 
architects.  The  monument  trustees  set  aside  $1,000  for  the 
winner.  Outraged  by  the  modest  sum,  The  American  Archi- 
tect and  Building  News,  in  October  1883,  called  on  "gravestone 
manufacturers'  apprentices  and  kindergarten  pupils"  to 
compete,  declaring  that  although  the  compensation  was  about 
the  "meanest  .  .  .  offered  for  any  artistic  work,"  it  would  pay 


the  winner  "for  the  time  needed  to  stick  a  few  ready-made 
'emblems'  and  stock  modeller's  figures  around  a  block,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  pass  muster  among  a  jury  of  politicians  and 
financiers."  When  The  American  Architect  discovered,  sev- 
eral months  later,  that  the  invitation  had  been  published  in 
foreign  technical  journals,  it  blushed  for  the  country;  "its  mean 
and  ignorant  assurance  appears  doubly  conspicuous  by  con- 
trast with  the  terms  of  competition  usually  found  there." 
The  American  Architect  was  only  nine  years  old  in  1885, 
but  it  was  the  most  prominent  periodical  spokesman  for  the 
professional  interests  of  architects.  It  was  infuriated  not  only 
by  the  low  award  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  trustees  consisted 
of  nonprofessionals  and  reserved  the  right  to  reject  all  the 
designs  while  retaining  the  rights  of  ownership  to  any  not 
called  for  within  two  months  after  the  decision.  American 
businessmen  were  "so  accustomed  to  looking  upon  the  artists 
or  architects  who  scramble  after  their  'jobs'  as  an  exquisitely 
helpless  sort  of  fools  [sic],  that  the  idea  of  paying  any  regard 
to  their  weak  complaints  does  not  occur  to  them. ..."  The 
American  Architect  urged  its  readers  to  boycott  the  competi- 
tion and  assert  their  independence. 

This  professional  unhappiness  with  the  Garfield  Monu- 
ment Association's  procedures  echoed  the  bitterness 
excited  by  hundreds  of  other  competitions  for  court- 
houses, libraries,  statehouses.  and  public  monuments 
under  way  at  this  time  in  the  United  States.  Many  distinguished 
artists  and  architects  opposed  the  open  competition.  They 
argued  that  it  forced  a  great  deal  of  free  work.  "A  good  design 
implies  thought  and  labor,"  wrote  Frederic  Crowninshield, 
"neither  of  which  an  artist  of  repute  can  afford  to  squander." 
The  Chicago  firm  of  Burnham  &  Root,  responding  to  a  com- 
petition in  which  the  sponsoring  company  was  to  retain  the 
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plans  of  unsuccessful  competitors,  insisted,  "Our  capital  is 
our  ideas,  and  we,  of  course,  cannot  afford  to  make  you  a 
present  of  them."  Truly  accomplished  designs  would  come  in 
only  by  invitation  and  deserved  some  payment.  Finally,  archi- 
tects and  artists  insisted  that  most  members  of  competition 
committees  were  not  properly  trained  and  therefore  could  not 
evaluate  the  submissions.  Again  and  again  editorial  writers 
argued  that  ordinary  judgment  was  not  sufficient  to  judge  ar- 
tistic merit.  "The  public,"  complained  The  American  Architect, 
"pleased  with  the  new  idea  that  everybody  can  do  every  thing, 
and  judge  of  every  thing,  and  deprived  of  its  old  standards  of 
propriety,  bestows  its  favors  with  a  catholicity  that  makes  no 
distinctions  between  the  capable  and  the  incapable."  The 
Nation  noted  that  while  the  federal  government  "requires 
special  skill  in  a  Fish  Commissioner,  an  astronomer,  [and 
a]  statistician,"  it  requires  "only  good  intentions  of  an 
architect." 

The  demands  by  artists  and  architects  for  official  recogni- 
tion and  professional  respect  fitted  the  times.  In  the  1880s 
and  1890s  a  series  of  American  occupational  groups  sought 
better  control  over  their  own  training  and  recruitment,  set- 
ting up  examination  methods  and  licensing  procedures,  es- 
tablishing fee  schedules,  and  setting  professional  standards. 
Occupational  subcultures  developed  in  fields  ranging  from 
plumbing  and  printing  to  law  and  medicine;  annual  conven- 
tions, societies,  and  periodicals  helped  promote  occupational 
interests.  Artists  and  architects  joined  the  trend,  and  they 
were  quick  to  resent  apparent  insults.  The  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  Atlanta  statehouse  competition  suggested  to 
the  editors  of  The  American  Architect  that  its  committee  re- 
garded architects  as  "beings  perhaps  a  little  superior  to  field 
laborers,  but  inferior  to  clay-eaters."  When  E.  E.  Myers  of 
Detroit  won  the  commission  for  the  Colorado  Capitol,  The 
American  Architect  admitted  it  was  a  good  design  but  expressed 
its  astonishment  that  "a  man  of  so  much  ability  should  hold 
his  talents  so  cheap  as  to  lavish  them  on  such  ill-paid  and 
thankless  work  as  the  construction  of  the  Colorado  Capitol 
upon  the  terms  proposed."  A  Cleveland  firm  had  returned  the 
competition  announcement  to  Denver,  declaring  it  a  "fine  bit 
of  satire  as  well  as  slightly  impertinent,"  and  adding  that  no 
architect  "of  standing  and  self-respect"  could  participate. 

But  the  system  of  competition  did  have  its  defenders.  It 
was  an  ancient  means  of  recognizing  younger  artists  who 
could  not  rely  on  reputations  or  connections  for  clients. 
Hundreds  of  young  architects  endured  the  indignities  of  open 
competition,  hoping  that  lightning  would  strike  and  an  un- 
known be  chosen.  This  rarely  happened,  of  course.  And  when 
it  did,  committees  often  turned  execution  of  the  design  over 
to  someone  who  was  experienced  with  working  under  dead- 
lines and  who  could  make  necessary  modifications. 

Such  was  the  state  of  professional  opinion  in  1885,  when 
the  first  preliminary  plans  to  create  a  burial  place  for 
General  Grant  emerged.  Public  sentiment  was  powerful. 
Grant's  funeral  that  August  touched  off  waves  of  affec- 
tionate recollection,  and  a  Grant  Monument  Committee 
formed  within  a  week  of  his  death.  The  members  were  wealthy 
and  powerful  New  Yorkers.  They  included  former  mayors  and 
governors,  former  President  Arthur,  Hamilton  Fish,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Jesse  Seligman,  and  J.  P.  Morgan.  The  committee 
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he  tomb,  said 
one  critic,  would 
become  "the  great 
typical  example  of 
American  art." 


sought  a  million  dollars,  a  huge  sum  for  the  day,  but  gifts 
poured  in  almost  immediately,  Western  Union  leading  off  the 
major  donors  with  $5,000  and  an  offer  of  free  wire  service  for 
subscription  purposes.  Within  six  months  the  Monument 
Association  was  incorporated  and  had  raised  $115,000. 

The  American  Architect,  to  be  sure,  was  suspicious.  It 
thought  the  sum  announced  was  unnecessarily  large,  and  it 
mistrusted  the  judges.  Thus,  just  two  weeks  after  Grants  death, 
it  announced  its  own  competition.  Asking  architects  to  sus- 
pend momentarily  their  prejudices  against  such  competitions, 
it  hoped  to  demonstrate  that  good  designs  could  be  relatively 
inexpensive  and  set  a  limit  of  $100,000  on  projected  cost. 
The  prizes  would  be  modest — the  three  winners  receiving 
only  $50  each — but  it  was  a  chance  to  show  how  architects 
evaluated  their  own.  The  judges  included  Henry  Van  Brunt,  a 
distinguished  Bostonian  about  to  begin  a  great  practice  in 
Kansas  City,  and  Charles  A.  Cummings,  also  of  Boston.  One 
of  the  winners,  Harvey  Ellis,  of  Utica,  New  York,  became  a 
noted  designer  of  buildings  and  furniture,  associated  with 
the  Prairie  School  and  the  Craftsman  movement.  The  others, 
C.  S.  Luce  of  New  York  and  O.  Von  Nerta  of  Washington, 
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General  Grant  National 
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D.C.,  are  lost  to  fame.  But  hundreds  of  plans  and  suggestions 
flowed  in,  and  some  twenty  were  published  in  the  journal. 

Although  none  of  these  was  adopted  for  the  tomb,  the 
interest  reflected  a  sense  of  pressure.  Supporters  of  American 
art  feared  that  a  disastrous  choice  for  this  massive  memorial 
would  shame  and  humiliate  American  genius.  The  North 
American  Review  envisioned  the  Grant  Monument  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  American  civilization,  which  would  "stamp  us  as 
the  monuments  of  other  lands  and  civilizations  mark  the 
power  and  beauty  or  weak  ugliness  of  their  national  spirit." 
Canvassing  the  possibilities,  it  rejected  both  the  "voluptuous 
gloom"  of  Egypt  and  the  classical  Greek:  "We  do  not  live  in 
the  soft  Nilotic  air."  Gothic  was  impossible  "for  the  modern 
mind  to  grasp";  the  Albert  Memorial,  whose  allegorical  groups 
"resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  triumphal  entry  of  Barnum's 
circus  into  a  provincial  town,"  demonstrated  this. 

Only  the  Roman  remained,  more  particularly  the  middle 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This,  said  the  North  American 
Review,  made  sense.  America  and  Rome  were  much  alike; 
both  loved  luxury,  pomp,  and  size.  And,  too,  Grant  himself 
was  a  great  captain  in  the  Roman  mold.  The  question  was: 


Roman  arch,  column,  or  great  round  building?  The  conclusion: 
The  Grant  Monument  had  to  be  a  "round  Roman  tomb  of  noble 
dimensions  treated  as  to  its  details  in  Romanesque  style." 
The  following  year  the  Century  Magazine  agreed  with  its 
competitor  that  the  Grant  Monument  involved  grave  respon- 
sibilities for  American  artists.  Whatever  it  looked  like,  "it  will 
be  everywhere  known  and  will  be  everywhere  accepted  as 
the  great  typical  example  of  American  art."  Though  other 
fates  have  befallen  Grant's  Tomb,  this  has  not  become  its 
destiny.  But  the  hyperbole  suggested  the  very  urgent  sense 
of  importance  surrounding  the  planning,  the  feeling  that  here 
at  last  lay  a  crucial  opportunity  for  American  architects  and 
sculptors  to  demonstrate  their  skill. 

When  the  terms  of  the  actual  competition  were  an- 
nounced, the  Architectural  League  of  New  York 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  registered 
sharp  protests.  The  provisions  seemed  indefinite, 
cost  limits  were  unclear,  designs  were  to  be  submitted  in  dif- 
ferent media  and  in  different  scales,  the  Monument  Associa- 
tion could  assume  property  rights  in  chosen  designs,  the 
rewards  were  insufficient  in  number  and  amount,  and  there 
was  no  guarantee  that  the  winning  architect  could  supervise 
his  design  at  the  standard  rate.  One  clause  of  the  competition 
invited  particular  scorn.  It  invited  architects  to  indicate  the 
rate  they  would  demand  to  execute  the  commission.  "While 
it  is  in  accordance  with  extremely  mercantile  spirit  to  en- 
deavor to  obtain  the  maximum  of  value  at  the  minimum  of 
payment,"  the  AIA  lectured  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Grant  Monument  Association,  "yet  such  a  principle  applied 
to  artistic  work  has  a  most  depressing  effect  on  talent,  fails 
to  call  out  high  ideas,  and  drives  eminent  practitioners  entirely 
away."  The  American  Architect  doubted  that  any  of  its  readers 
would  take  part. 

Nonetheless,  sixty-five  drawings  or  models  were  submitted, 
and  the  Monument  Association  appointed  a  distinguished  jury 
of  experts  to  examine  them.  George  Post,  James  Renwick, 
and  Napoleon  Le  Brun  were  among  the  judges.  But  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1890,  more  than  four  years  after  the  death  of  Grant,  no 
suitable  design  had  been  chosen.  Prizes  were  given  to  five 
declared  winners,  but  the  experts  said  that  no  plan  seemed 
suitable.  The  jury  recommended  that  the  competition  be 
closed  and  nothing  further  be  done  with  the  designs.  The 
New  York  Times  now  argued  that  the  procedure  had  been 
impossible,  because  of  a  "rule  of  the  profession  . . .  [that] 
men  of  established  position  shall  not  compete  on  the  remote 
chance  of  the  acceptance  of  their  design."  Only  novices  or 
unsuccessful  designers  would  enter.  The  Grant  Monument 
Association,  concluded  the  Times,  had  spent  more  than  a 
year  and  $3,500  learning  what  architects  had  told  them  in 
September  1885:  an  invited  competition  was  the  only  way. 
After  five  years  the  association  had  no  monument  plan  and  a 
fund  of  only  $140,000.  Things  looked  bleak. 

There  was  trouble  on  other  fronts  as  well.  In  1890  the 
local  rivalries  that  continued  to  shape  national  politics,  sup- 
ported by  strong  antimetropolitan  sentiment,  exploded  in  New 
York's  face.  There  had  always  been  some  ambiguity  about 
where  Grant's  Tomb  should  be.  Grant  died  a  resident  of  New 
York,  but  he  hadn't  lived  there  at  all  before  becoming  President. 
Indeed,  he  came  to  Manhattan  only  after  returning  from  his 
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extensive  world  tour  in  1879,  a  mere  six  years  before  his  death. 
But  Grant  did  make  the  suggestion  himself.  In  July  1885, 
knowing  he  was  dying,  the  general  handed  his  son,  Col.  Fred- 
erick Grant,  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  had  written  a  few 
sentences.  He  indicated  three  possibilities  for  his  grave.  Illi- 
nois was  one  because  it  was  there  he  received  his  first  general's 
commission.  West  Point  was  a  second,  but  it  was  not  suit- 
able because  his  wife  could  not  be  buried  beside  him.  And 
New  York  was  the  third  because,  in  Grant's  words,  "her  peo- 
ple befriended  me."  New  York  was  eager  for  the  honor,  and 
within  days  of  the  general's  death  a  committee  of  New  Yorkers 
took  Grant's  son  on  a  tour  of  various  burial  spots.  Family 
agreement  was  secured;  Mrs.  Grant  was  especially  supportive. 
New  Yorkers  immediately  began  to  raise  money.  Not  every- 
one was  happy,  particularly  residents  of  other  cities  and  states 
that  resented  New  York's  pretensions.  But  for  the  moment 
they  had  to  accept  the  inevitable. 

Five  years  later,  however,  there  was  room  for  doubt. 
Grant  still  lay  in  a  temporary  tomb;  distracted  by  other 
things  and  hampered  by  ineffective  leadership,  the 
Monument  Association  had  raised  only  a  third  of  the 
necessary  funds.  Disgruntled  Grant  loyalists  grumbled  that 
their  hero  was  being  insulted  by  a  group  of  lackadaisical  New 
Yorkers.  In  mid-1890  Preston  B.  Plumb,  a  United  States  sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and  a  Civil  War  veteran  himself,  introduced 
a  bill  requesting  the  removal  of  Grant's  remains  to  Washington 
for  burial  at  Arlington  Cemetery.  One  month  later,  in  August, 
the  resolution  passed  the  Senate  and  its  sponsors  immedi- 
ately introduced  it  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 


The  New  Yorkers,  of  course,  were  infuriated  and  resentful 
As  intense  lobbying  began,  the  New  York  delegation  defended 
the  association's  conduct  and  tried  to  explain  away  the  delays 
The  city,  after  all,  had  been  generous  to  disaster  victims  oi 
the  Johnstown  flood  and  the  Charleston  earthquake,  and  it 
was  outrageous  to  charge  it  with  apathy.  Defenders,  includ- 
ing Rep.  Rosewell  P.  Flower,  Tammany  Democrat  and  future 
governor  of  the  state,  sprang  forward  to  champion  the 
patriotism,  altruism,  and  compassion  of  New  York.  Con- 
gressman John  Raines,  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the  House 
resolution  requesting  removal  had  been  introduced  by  < 
Pennsylvania  congressman  named  Charles  O'Neill,  ransacker 
history  to  reveal  that  "when  Pennsylvania  was  trembling  wit! 
fear  the  citizen  soldiers  of  New  York  rushed  to  her  rescue 
Call  the  role  of  the  regiments  who  stood  for  three  days  a 
Gettysburg,"  Raines  cried,  "and  it  would  be  found  that  one 
third  of  them  were  from  New  York." 

Other  New  Yorkers  joined  the  battle,  one  seeing  in  the  reso 
lution  attitudes  that  "savored  of  a  rancorous  spirit,"  flying  ir 
the  face  of  tradition,  "something  abnormal  and  monstrous.' 
Many  national  heroes — George  Washington,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  Giuseppe  Garibaldi — lay  buried  at  their  homes.  New 
York  had  been  Grant's  home,  and  it  was  absurd  to  contem- 
plate removal.  They  added  that  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
had  taken  some  seventeen  years  to  complete;  the  Washington 
Monument,  thirty-seven.  The  Grant  delays  had  been  minimal. 

Such  arguments  did  not  melt  the  opposition.  Resentful  or 
suspicious  of  New  York's  greatness,  congressmen  from  else- 
where insisted  that  more  people  would  visit  Grant's  body  if  it 
lay  at  Arlington.  He  deserved  to  be  buried  within  sight  of  the 
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ot  since  Napoleon's  remains  came 
home  to  France,  said  a  witness,  had 
a  ceremony  equaled  "in  solemnity 
and  importance"  the  tomb's  dedication. 


With  the  fleet  in  the 
Hudson  and  throngs 
on  the  shore,  the 
tomb  was  dedicate^ 
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Capitol.  They  argued  that  newspaper  sentiment  favored  re- 
moval and  added  that  the  New  Yorkers  defending  Gettysburg 
had  also  been  defending  New  York.  And  New  York  was  not 
the  only  state  to  contribute  to  Johnstown  flood  victims. 
In  the  end,  after  impassioned  speeches,  the  resolution  was 
defeated  late  in  the  year  by  a  margin  of  almost  three  to  one; 
92  congressmen  supported  it,  134  opposed.  Democrats  were 
particularly  strong  in  their  opposition  to  removal.  But  New 
York  took  note  of  its  major  regional  enemies— Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois— and  their  leading  figures,  including  William 
McKinley,  who  had  demonstrated  how  eager  they  were,  "in  all 
matters,  to  vote  against  the  wishes  of  the  metropolis."  Resent- 
ment of  the  big  city  would  continue  to  be  a  factor  in  American 
life,  as  would  New  York's  contempt  for  the  hinterlands. 

The  year  1890  turned  out  to  be  critical.  Not  only  was  the 
congressional  danger  escaped,  but  a  final  design  was  selected. 
Abandoning  the  open  competition,  the  Monument  Commit- 
tee invited  a  group  of  five  well-known  architects  to  submit 
plans.  From  these  it  selected  John  H.  Duncan,  designer  of 
Brooklyn's  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Memorial  Arch.  Duncan  had 
devised  a  tomb  based  on  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  a  square 
Doric  temple  surmounted  by  a  great  granite  dome.  The  de- 
sires for  a  Roman  monument,  voiced  by  some  American  jour- 
nals five  years  earlier,  had  been  answered. 

The  drawings  of  all  the  entrants— including  Napoleon  Le 
Brun  and  Carrere  &  Hastings— went  on  public  exhibition, 
and  there  was  general  satisfaction  at  the  committee's  choice. 
Duncan's  plan  had  been  designed  by  a  reputable  architect 
and  promised  to  stay  within  the  budget.  Moreover,  as  The 
New  York  Times  pointed  out  succinctly,  it  "will  not  be 


ridiculous."  As  far  as  American  public  monuments  went,  this 
was  "much  more  than  a  negative  advantage.  It  could  not  have 
been  attained,"  the  Times  continued,  warming  to  a  favorite 
theme,  "by  one  of  the  promiscuous  'open  competitions'  under 
which  the  certainty  of  securing  the  service  of  competent  ar- 
chitects is  thrown  away  for  the  desperate  chance  of  bringing 
to  light  some  unknown  genius."  Indeed,  as  the  Times  rumi- 
nated about  the  winning  design  in  a  series  of  editorials,  it 
became  more  enthusiastic,  praising  the  severity  of  Duncan's 
Doric,  superior  to  the  florid  Roman  motifs  displayed  in  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  churches. 

The  Duncan  design,  finally,  would  be  impressive  from 
any  vantage  point.  Seen  from  either  the  Hudson  or  the 
shoreline,  north  or  south,  the  tomb  was  certain  to 
impress  the  bystander.  The  struggle  over  the  mauso- 
leum, in  fact,  besides  shedding  light  on  professional  self- 
consciousness  and  regional  rivalry,  hinted  at  the  coming 
power  of  the  City  Beautiful  movement,  the  great  effort  of  the 
nineties  and  after  to  make  American  cities  handsome  and 
heroic.  Grant's  Tomb  offered  New  York  a  major  environmental 
opportunity;  accessibility,  grandeur,  and  site  availability  were 
not  always  so  well  matched. 

The  upper  Manhattan  location  had  been  determined  rather 
quickly.  The  committee  formed  in  1885  to  get  Grant's  body 
for  New  York  took  the  general's  sons  to  three  possible  sites: 
one  on  Central  Park's  Mall;  another  on  Watch  Hill,  near  Eighth 
Avenue  and  110th  Street;  and  a  third  in  the  new  Riverside 
Park.  This  was  the  spot  the  Grant  family  chose.  Within  fifteen 
years  the  area  would  be  bounding  with  activity.  The  Cathe- 
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dral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  was  being  built  slightly  to  the  south 
and  east;  indeed,  it  is  still  being  built.  During  the  1890s  McKim, 
Mead  &  White  were  supervising  the  construction  of  Colum- 
bia University's  new  campus,  which  opened  in  1897.  Other 
monuments  would  follow.  Increasingly  Morningside  Heights 
was  being  described  as  an  American  Acropolis,  filled  with 
cultural  and  educational  institutions. 

But  in  1885,  when  the  site  was  first  announced,  The 
American  Architect,  suspicious  of  every  aspect  of  the 
plan,  charged  New  York  with  appointing  a  "huge  com- 
mittee of  its  most  eminent  beer-sellers,  brokers, 
politicians,  and  railroad-men"  to  persuade  Frederick  Grant 
to  yield  the  more  accessible  Central  Park  Mall  (favored  by 
The  American  Architect)  for  a  "neglected  and  remote  strip 
of  unimproved  land  adjoining  the  Hudson  River  Railroad 
tracks "  The  mayor  of  New  York,  a  Riverside  Park  sup- 
porter, argued  that  the  dead  should  not  lie  "remote  from  Na- 
ture." The  American  Architect  agreed.  But  to  build  this  "costly 
monument,  to  the  most  distinguished  person  of  the  age,  in 
an  uncultivated  and  uninhabitable  strip  of  land  in  the  rear  of 
the  present  metropolis"  was  "carrying  aesthetic  sensitiveness 
too  far."  The  area  was  unreachable,  "except  [to]  goats,"  and 
the  only  beneficiaries  would  be  the  "owners  of  the  cheap  and 
neglected  lots  fronting  the  Park."  One  New  York  newspaper 
reacted  energetically,  labeling  this  position  "grotesque"  and 
"astonishing."  And  The  American  Architect  retreated.  It  agreed 
that  Riverside  Drive  was  already  the  "noblest  urban  drive  in 
the  world,"  but  it  continued  to  call  the  site  "neglected  and 
remote."  However,  by  the  mid-1890s,  as  it  became  clear  that 
the  Upper  West  Side  would  be  served  effectively  by  mass 
transit,  and  as  population  flowed  in,  the  debate  subsided. 
There  were  actually  excellent  topographical  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  Riverside  Park.  Its  height  and  visibility  permitted 
easy  view  by  river  traffic,  and  it  could  be  part  of  an  immense 
natural  theater  for  the  holding  of  the  elaborate  patriotic  pag- 
eants that  were  just  then  coming  into  vogue.  The  tomb's  set- 
ting permitted  great  crowds  to  look  south  upon  processions 
or  to  look  west  and  see  great  lines  of  ships  passing  in  review. 
The  Grant  funeral,  in  1885,  hinted  at  what  would  come  in 
1889,  with  the  centennial  of  Washington's  inauguration;  in 
1893,  with  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition;  and  in  1897, 
with  the  dedication  of  the  tomb.  The  crowds  gathering  to 
mourn  Grant  were  among  the  largest  New  York  had  ever  seen. 
As  its  backers  hoped,  Grant's  Tomb  would  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  city's  public  landscape,  an  anchor  for  great 
ceremonies.  The  professional  concerns  of  American  archi- 
tects and  the  regional  jealousies  fighting  the  tomb's  location 
were  no  less  typical  of  the  period  than  this  search  for  suit- 
able civic  forms.  The  cornerstone  layings,  the  parades,  the 
expositions,  and  the  victory  celebrations  of  the  nineties  sum- 
marized this  larger  effort  and  the  civic  culture  of  the  day. 
There  was  one  last  way  in  which  the  building  of  Grant's 
Tomb  reflected  the  realities  of  modern  America,  and  that  was 
through  its  fund  raising.  With  the  congressional  crisis  passed 
and  a  design  selected,  the  Monument  Association  could 
breathe  more  easily.  But  it  still  had  less  than  a  third  of  the 
money  in  hand,  and  after  a  brief,  ugly  spate  of  bickerings, 
public  accusations,  and  resignations,  the  association  took  de- 
cisive action.  In  February  1892  it  chose  for  its  president  Gen. 


Horace  Porter,  one  of  Grant's  military  secretaries,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Pullman  Company,  president-general  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  future  ambassador  to 
France.  Energetic,  single-minded,  and  devoted  to  Grant's 
memory,  Porter  set  in  motion  a  whirlwind  campaign.  He  or- 
ganized New  York's  trades,  professions,  and  institutions  into 
several  hundred  committees  with  some  twenty-five  hundred 
members  who  agreed  to  canvass  for  subscriptions.  Day  after 
day,  through  March  and  April  1892,  newspapers  announced 
the  new  committees:  Dry  Goods  Importers;  Shirt  Manufac- 
turers; Wallpaper  and  Furniture  Decorators;  Diamond  and 
Silversmiths;  Architects;  Paper  Manufacturers;  Hotelmen; 
Physicians;  Attorneys;  Brokers;  and  so  on  and  on.  Clubs  were 
covered;  so  were  schools  and  colleges.  Contribution  boxes 
appeared  in  elevated  railway  stations,  in  banks,  in  department 
stores.  An  auction  of  paintings  raised  almost  $3,500.  Appeals 
were  made  in  churches.  Porter  promised  that  the  necessary 
$350,000  would  be  collected  in  sixty  days.  After  one  month  of 
work,  by  April  27,  1892,  Grant's  birthday,  some  $200,000  had 
flowed  in,  and  President  Benjamin  Harrisoi>  laid  the  tomb's 
cornerstone.  Chauncey  Depew  delivered  an  address  in  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  deprecated  the  glory  of  centralized  power 
and  the  splendor  of  national  Valhallas  like  Westminster  Abbe 
but,  on  the  other,  seized  such  dignity  for  Gotham,  assertin . 
that  Grant  had  selected  New  York  for  his  final  resting  pla» 
because  it  was  "the  metropolis  of  the  continent  and  the  cap 
tal  of  the  country."  Thus,  the  very  act  of  building  the  mon 
ment  caught  the  tensions  between  New  York's  cosmopoli! 
ambitions  and  the  hostility  which  they  aroused. 

By  May  30,  after  sixty  days  of  work,  General  Porter 
nounced  that  $350,700  had  been  added,  all  but  $22,000  of 
total  by  New  Yorkers.  The  city's  honor  had  been  sustained  i 
the  end  some  ninety  thousand  separate  contributions  i  - 
ated  a  fund  reaching  almost  $600,000.  The  extra  moneys  i 
for  the  great  sarcophagus,  a  seventeen-thousand-pound  p  z 
of  red  granite  quarried  in  Montello,  Wisconsin. 

And  so,  on  April  27, 1897,  almost  twelve  years  after  Gr  s 
death,  in  an  elaborate  set  of  ceremonies,  the  Monument  /'  »- 
ciation  turned  the  tomb  over  to  New  York  City.  "Sino  le 
transfer  of  Napoleon's  remains  from  St.  Helena  to  Fr  e, 
and  their  interment  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,"  Genera'  r- 
ter  had  written,  no  function  equaled  "in  solemnity  id 
.  importance"  the  dedication  of  Grant's  Tomb.  With  sixty  u- 
sand  marching  troops,  a  parade  of  ships  sailing  up  the  Hi  >n. 
with  choral  societies  and  bands,  in  the  presence  of  on  iil- 
lion  spectators,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  th<  :e- 
President,  the  mayor  of  New  York,  ambassadors,  get  .ils. 
admirals,  and  thirteen  governors,  Grant  Day  arrived.  D  pite 
the  enormous  enthusiasm,  not  everyone  was  totally  sa  -ied. 
Reviewing  the  finished  tomb,  The  Critic  found  the  per- 
structure  well  designed  and  proportioned  but  not  large  e  ugh 
to  crown  the  great  supporting  base.  Column  length:  were 
unsuitable,  and  the  tomb  lacked  the  necessary  sen1  Hire 
Americans  would  "have  to  be  content  with  bigness  and  with 
the  dignity  of  the  monument's  location." 

Sectional  rivalries  also  continued  to  rankle.  The  governor 
of  Illinois  was  upset;  his  state  received  last  position  in  the 
parade.  "New  Yorkers,  I  suppose,"  Gov.  John  Riley  Taring 
told  the  press,  "do  not  know  that  Grant  came  from  Illinois 
Moreover,  Tanner  complained,  he  had  received  only  thre< 
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oday,  with 
controversial  new 
forms  of  art 
surrounding  it,  the 
great  mausoleum 
no  longer  focuses 
attention  on  its 
original  purpose. 
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The  tomb  today  is  surrounded 
by  mosaic  benches  built  by 
local  residents  in  1972. 


tickets  for  the  ceremonies.  Perhaps,  he  speculated,  New  York 
was  short  of  money;  the  tickets  did  cost  five  dollars  apiece. 

Other  governors  were  also  upset  by  the  order  of  the  march. 
New  York  justified  the  precedence  they  received  by  insisting 
that  positions  were  assigned  to  the  states  in  the  order  of  their 
admission  to  the  Union.  This  accounted  for  placing  Illinois 
last  among  the  thirteen.  But  it  didn't  explain  why  New  York 
was  first. 

Philadelphia  newspapers  raised  another  issue.  They  were 
worried  that  their  National  Guard  units'  participation  in  the 
tomb  ceremonies  might  lead  to  their  boys'  missing  a  local 
Washington  Monument  dedication  a  short  time  later.  New 
York's  wickedness,  they  warned,  would  expose  the  guardsmen 
to  temptation.  The  New  York  Times  replied  tartly  that  Phila- 
delphians  were  depressed  because  their  troops  might  dis- 
cover the  difference  "between  a  real  city  and  their  big  town" 
and  suggested  that  Pennsylvania's  reluctance  was  economic. 
Their  citizen  soldiers  would  visit  New  York,  compare  their 
uniforms  with  those  of  other,  more  generous  states,  and  re- 
turn home  with  expensive  demands. 

All  this,  however  rancorous,  was  minor.  The  Philadel- 
phians  attended  and  enjoyed  themselves.  So  did  the 
IUinoisans.  And  there  was  little  question  about  the 
splendor  of  the  site  or  of  the  dedicating  pageant.  Grant 
Day  turned  out  cold  and  blustery,  but  Riverside  Park  proved 
spectacular.  While  The  New  York  Times  admitted  that  the  dis- 
play did  not  quite  equal  the  recent  coronation  of  the  czar,  it 
insisted  that  this  was  the  greatest  parade  in  American  history 
and  demonstrated  our  advances  in  pageant  making.  Aided  by 


the  "sinuosities  and  inequalities"  of  the  roadway,  spectators 
throughout  Riverside  Park  caught  marvelous  vistas  of  the  land 
parade,  and  the  naval  display  was  appropriately  imposing. 
Flowers  and  decorations  abounded  throughout  the  city:  in 
churches,  hotels,  and  shopwindows.  Both  the  "noble  pleasure 
ground,"  as  the  Times  called  Riverside  Park,  and  the  host 
city  apparently  justified  their  choice. 

New  York,  moreover,  turned  the  occasion  into  an  economic 
event  as  well.  Merchants  persuaded  railroads  to  lower  their 
excursion  rates  and  permit  visitors  to  spend  time  in  the  city 
transacting  business  before  returning  home.  The  result  was 
so  gratifying  that  the  Merchants'  Association,  originally  or- 
ganized on  an  ad  hoc  basis  for  Grant  Day,  announced  it  would 
become  permanent,  seeking  semiannual  excursion  rates  to 
encourage  visits  to  New  York.  Modern  tourism  was  rearing 
its  head,  and  if  the  canonization  of  a  President  could  help  it 
along,  New  York  accepted  the  advantages. 

Thus,  Grant's  Tomb  passed  into  history  and  began  its  own 
journey  into  the  iconography  of  Manhattan.  Guidebooks, 
brochures,  postcards,  and  advertisements  soon  made  its  fea- 
tures familiar  to  millions,  and  its  location  guaranteed  flocking 
visitors.  Today,  surrounded  by  new  and  controversial  forms 
of  public  art,  this  great  mausoleum  no  longer  focuses  atten- 
tion upon  its  intended  purpose.  Nor  does  it  thrust  before  the 
public  any  sense  of  the  drama  its  creation  promoted.  Grant's 
famous  words  "Let  us  have  peace"  are  inscribed  upon  its 
fagade,  and  except  for  Groucho  Marx  and  the  graffitists,  most 
have  attended  to  this  final  request.  B 

Neil  Harris  is  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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In  N.Y.,  Grant  and  his  tomb  get  little  respect 


By  Cameron  McWhirter 

Tribune  Staff  Writer 

NEW  YORK— Out-of-towners 
don't  get  a  lot  of  respect  in  the 
Big  Apple. 

Just  ask  former  Illinois  resi- 
dent Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  presi- 
dent and  Civil  War  general.  But 
you  might  need  to  use  a  Ouija 
board.  He's  dead  and  buried— in 
Grant's  Tomb. 

The  8,000-ton  granite  tomb,  in 
Riverside  Park  on  Manhattan's 
Upper  West  Side,  has  seen  better 
days. 

Only  blocks  from  some  of  the 
poorer  sections  of  Harlem,  the 
spot  is  a  hangout  for  muggers. 
Homeless  men  sleep  in  the  sur- 
rounding park.  Drug  dealers 
make  nighttime  sales  nearby. 
And  graffiti  has  to  be  sandblast- 
ed regularly  from  the  tomb's 
walls  and  columns. 

Few  mentions  of  the  monu- 
ment are  found  in  tourist  bro- 
chures. Visitors  to  the  site, 
which  is  open  only  five  days  a 
week,  find  nothing  but  a  few  pla- 
ques. The  lighting  is  poor,  the 
roof  is  leaky,  there  are  no  tour 
guides  and  no  bathrooms. 

In  this  behemoth  city  awash 
with  people  and  problems,  the 
fate  of  an  out-of-the-way  memori- 
al to  a  man  from  Galena,  m.,  has 
clearly  not  been  a  priority. 

But  now  a  78-year-old  Civil 
War  buff  from  Queens  wants  to 
change  all  that.  "It's  a  shame.  It 
used  to  be  a  nice  place  to  go," 
said  George  Craig,  a  retired  Port 
Authority  employee  who  found- 
ed the  Friends  of  Grant's  Tomb 
in  his  home.  "But  this  city  is 
now  so  big  and  crowded.  It  just 
gets  lost  here." 

Craig,  who  has  helped  restore 
Civil  War  sites  in  upstate  New 
York  and  Virginia,  has  sent  out 
urgent  letters  requesting  dona- 
tions to  repair  the  tomb  of  the 
Union's  leading  commander.  He 
has  a  costly  wish  list.  He  wants 
the  large  domed  roof  rebuilt,  bet- 
ter lighting  for  the  crypt,  educa- 
tional exhibits  and,  most  impor- 
tant, bathrooms. 

Craig  admits  the  tomb  is  out  of 
the  way  for  many  tourists,  but 
he  thinks  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, which  runs  the  property, 
should  do  a  better  job  of 
promoting  the  site  and  protect- 
ing it  from  vandals. 


The  tomb  now  has  only  three 
staffers:  one  to  hand  out  pam- 
phlets and  two  janitors.  A  park 
ranger,  based  downtown,  stops 
by  occasionally.  New  York  po- 
lice, responsible  for  patrolling 
the  surrounding  park,  make  pe- 
riodic visits  to  try  to  discourage 
crime. 

The  Park  Service  claims 
Grant's  Tomb  gets  about  100,000 
visitors  a  year,  but  Craig  said 


the  number  is  closer  to  40,000. 
On  a  recent  morning,  no  one 
was  there  except  a  reporter. 

Craig's  efforts  to  arouse  public 
interest  in  the  project  have  met 
with  little  success  so  far.  After 
writing  55  Civil  War  groups 
around  the  country,  his  fund- 
raising  effort  has  raised  little.  "If 
I've  got  $250,  I'm  lucky,"  he  said. 

But  Craig  remains  undeterred 
and  plans  more  mailings  soon. 


Photos  for  the  Tribune  by  Robert  Clark/AP 


George  Craig,  78,  a  Civil  War 
buff  from  Queens,  N.Y.,  is  trying 
to  raise  money  to  help  repair 
and  publicize  Grant's  Tomb  in 
Manhattan's  Riverside  Park,  a 
monument  that  has  fallen  into 
disuse  as  well  as  disrepair.  Craig 
wants  the  tomb's  dome  rebuilt, 
better  lighting  for  the  crypt,  edu- 
cational exhibits  and  wash- 
rooms. His  fundraising  efforts, 
however,  have  netted  less  than 
$250. 


He's  also  met  several  times  with 
the  Park  Service  about  improv- 
ing the  tomb. 

Joseph  Avery,  the  Park  Servic- 
e's acting  superintendent  of 
Manhattan  sites,  said  after 
talking  with  Craig  he  put  in  a 
formal  request  to  the  Park  Ser- 
vice for  about  $11.5  million. 

"We'll  see,"  he  shrugged. 

Among  his  requests  are  bath- 
See  Grant,  Page  18 
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Continued  From  Page  17 
rooms.  He  also  wants  to  buy  the 
surrounding  parkland  from  the 
city,  so  the  park  rangers  can  pa- 
trol it. 

"We  want  to  work  with  Craig," 
he  said.  "But  we  can't  do  every- 
thing." 

A  local  school  group  has  been 
brought  in  occasionally  to  patrol 
for  graffiti. 

West  Point,  where  Grant  gradu- 
ated, also  has  been  approached 
about  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  per- 
manent honor  guard. 

Craig  said  he  is  counting  on 
strong  support  from  the  Midwest. 
John  L.  Simon,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Associ- 
ation based  in  Carbondale,  said  he 
plans  to  send  a  check  soon  to  help 
restore  the  site. 

"This  whole  problem  is  a  matter 
of  neglect  and  crime  problems  at 
night,"  he  said.  "The  Lincoln  Me- 
morial in  Washington  is  open  and 
guarded  24  hours  a  day.  Why  not 
Grant's?" 

Ralph  Newman,  a  prominent 
Chicago  bookseller  who  founded 
the  Grant  Association  and  the 
Chicago  Civil  War  Roundtable, 
said  part  of  the  problem  is  Grant's 
reputation.  While  other  Civil  War 
leaders  like  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Robert  E.  Lee  continue  to  grow  in 
national  stature,  Grant's  reputa- 
tion has  not  fared  as  well. 

"He's  gotten  a  pretty  bad  deal," 
Newman  said. 

Grant,  who  was  president  from 
1869  to  1877,  was  extremely  popu- 
lar when  he  died  in  1885.  A  simple 
man  who  had  worked  in  his 
father's  leather  shop  in  Galena, 
his  string  of  hard-fought  victories, 
from  Shiloh  to  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  made  him  a  hero  in 
the  North.  The  Republican  Party 
persuaded  him  to  run  for  presi- 
dent. 


Although  personally  beyond 
reproach,  Grant's  second  term 
was  rife  with  scandal  stemming 
from  political  leaders  using  their 
influence  for  profit.  Unfounded 
rumors  also  spread  that  Grant 
had  a  drinking  problem. 

After  he  left  the  White  House, 
the  New  York  investment  firm 
where  he  worked  went  bankrupt. 
Penniless  and  suffering  from  can- 
cer, Grant  spent  his  last  days  in 
upstate  New  York,  writing  the 
memoirs  that  became  a  bestseller 
after  his  death. 

New  York  City,  in  a  great  show 
of  civic  pride,  offered  to  build  his 
tomb.  And  on  its  completion  in 
1897  it  was  an  opulent  tribute. 
More  than  90,000  people  across  the 
country  donated  more  than 
-$600,000  to  build  the  monument 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River. 
The  site  was  chosen  for  its  breath- 
taking view  and  its  proximity  to 
his  widow's  home  in  Manhattan. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  with 
parades  and  a  speech  by  President 
William  McKinley.  Mark  Twain 
declared  that  New  York  would  al- 
ways be  a  famous  city  because 
Grant  was  buried  there. 

But -then  New  York  grew  up 
fast.  Crime  and  congestion  became 
the  rule,  and  millions  of  immi- 
grants arrived,  many  of  whom 
knew  little  and  cared  less  for 
Grant  and  the  legacy  of  America's 
bloodiest  conflict. 

"I'm  going  to  need  help  from  the 
rest  of  America,"  Craig  said,  "be- 
cause in  New  York  people  just 
have  other  things  on  their  mind. 
Grant  doesn't  mean  too  much." 
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Grant's  tomb  besieged 
by  vandalism  and  neglect 


By  LARRY  McSHANE 

Associated  Press 

NEW  YORK  —  The  general  who 
lost  the  Civil  War  lies  in  genteel  eter- 
nal repose  in  a  pristine  mausoleum 
inside  an  ivy-covered  limestone- 
and-brick  chapel  on  a  verdant  col- 
lege campus  in  northwestern  Vir- 
ginia. 

About  350  miles  north  of  the  fi- 
nal resting  place  of  Robert  E.  Lee  is 
the  tomb  of  the  general  who  won 
the  war,  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  It's  a 
hangout  for  drunks,  dope  smokers, 
the  dispossessed. 

Granite  pillars  scarred  by  van- 
dals and  neglect  provide  shelter  for 
the  homeless.  Makeshift  beds  of 
plastic  bags,  newspapers  and  blan- 
kets lie  beside  a  pile  of  trash. 
There's  a  bottle  of  Thunderbird 
wine,  just  up  the  deteriorating  steps 
from  a  bottle  of  malt  liquor.  Around 
the  corner  is  an  empty  $10  bag  of 
marijuana. 

Grant's  Tomb  has  long  been  a 
punchline.  These  days,  the  tomb  of 
Grant  —  also  America's  18th  presi- 
dent —  is  just  a  joke.  But  nobody's 
really  laughing. 

All  four  walls  of  the  General 
Grant  National  Memorial,  opened  96 
years  ago  to  hold  the  Civil  War's 
greatest  hero,  are  badly  stained 
from  two  decades  of  graffiti  and 
the  rigors  of  its  removal.  The  name 
of  one  vandal,  "Rase,"  is  visible 
three  times  on  the  tomb.  Grant's 
name  does  not  appear  at  all. 

It  wasn't  always  this  way.  The 
tomb  opened  April  27,  1897,  fi- 
nanced by  $600,000  in  donations 
from  90,000  Americans.  Standing 
150  feet  tall  on  a  bluff  above  the 
Hudson  River,  the  tomb  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  75th  anniversary  of 
Grant's  birth. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people 
turned  out  as  warships  fired  salutes, 
and  the  memorial  outdrew  the  Stat- 
ue of  Liberty  in  its  early  years. 
Times  change.  As  Grant's  Tomb 
aged  badly,  Lady  Liberty  received  a 
$66  million  facelift  in  the  mid-1980s. 
Officials  say  that  red  tape  will 
make  any  major  cleaning  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  tomb  impossible  for  at 
least  two  more  years. 

Meanwhile,  garbage  blows 
across  the  cracked  stones  of  its  pla- 
za, where  weeds  and  grass  sprout 
unchecked.  Bird  droppings  foul  its 
base. 
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"It  is  left  un- 
defended, un- 
guarded, 
uncared  for," 
says  John  Y.  Si- 
mon, executive 
director  of  the 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  . 
Association. 
"The  situation 
there  has  simply 
become  awful." 
It  gets  worse. 
Grant  Workers  arrived 

one  morning  last  May  to  find  some- 
one had  defecated  outside  the 
tomb's  entrance  and  run  a  garbage 
can  up  its  flagpole,  according  to  a 
National  Parks  Service  volunteer. 
The  homeless  routinely  use  the 
tomb  as  a  bathroom;  legitimate  visi- 
tors find  there  are  no  bathrooms 
for  them. 

Inside,  where  Grant  and  his  wife, 
Julia,  are  entombed,  there  are  more 
problems. 

The  mausoleum  is  poorly  lit, 
some  exhibits  are  inaccurate,  and 
the  place  could  use  a  thorough 
cleaning.  A  rare  1843  photo  of  a 
21 -year-old  Grant  was  stolen  two 
years  ago  and  never  replaced.  An- 
other large  photo,  identified  as 
Grant,  is  actually  someone  else,  says 
NPS  volunteer  Frank  Scaturro. 

The  tomb  —  the  largest  mausole- 
um in  the  United  States  —  is  open 
just  five  days  a  week,  eight  hours  a 
day.  For  the  other  128  hours,  the 
NPS  ignores  the  site:  No  security,  no 
rangers,  no  maintenance  crews. 

A  recently  formed  advocacy 
group,  the  Friends  of  Grant's  Tomb, 
blames  the  problems  on  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  which  took  over  the 
site  34  years  ago  from  the  private 
Grant  Memorial  Association. 

"The  Parks  Service  does  not 
maintain  decent  security,"  Simon 
says.  "It's  in  a  neighborhood  where 
other  people  do.  Consequently,  the 
undesirables  congregate  at  Grant's 
Tomb. 

"They  cannot  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. They  cannot  at  Riverside 
Church.  In  effect,  they  have  been 
given  Grant's  Tomb." 

The  Parks  Service  blames  a  lack 
of  money  and  the  social  ills  that 
plague  the  whole  city:  homeless- 
ness,  addiction,  delinquency. 
There's  also  a  Catch-22:  Money  goes 
to  more  popular  sites,  and  visitors 


go  to  better-kept  sites. 

The  Parks  Service  says  100,000 
people  a  year  still  visit.  George  M. 
Craig,  of  the  Friends  of  Grant's 
Tomb,  says  he  believes  the  actual 
number  is  only  about  40,000  —  a 
contention  backed  by  Scaturro. 

The  creation  of  a  task  force  in 
early  1992  helped  reduce  some 
problems,  but  nothing's  been 
solved,  NPS  officials  acknowledge. 

"We  still  have  some  incident  re- 
ports reflecting  certain  types  of 
antisocial  behavior,"  understates 
Joe  Avery,  NPS  acting  superintend- 
ent of  Manhattan  sites. 

Word  of  the  site's  problems  filter 
back  to  Grant's  descendants,  who 
are  more  sad  than  angry. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say.  It's 
too  bad,"  says  85-year-old  Edith 
Grant  Griffiths,  the  president's 
great-granddaughter,  from  her 
home  in  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  "People 
keep  bringing  the  subject  up,  but  no- 
body has  a  solution  that  is  feasible." 

Scaturro,  21,  prepared  a  300-plus 
page  report  on  the  site's  myriad 
problems.  He  recounts  the  morn- 
ings when  the  smell  of  urine  from 
unwanted  overnight  guests  forced 
him  to  hold  his  breath  and  run  in- 
side. He  remembers  the  post-Fourth 
of  July  firecracker  assault  on  one  of 
the  large  eagles  outside  the  tomb. 

The  bottom  of  the  eagle's  beak 
was  blown  off  in  July  1992.  Nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  later,  the  damaged 
statue  has  not  been  repaired. 

Such  problems  don't  plague  the 
Big  Three  presidential  memorials  in 
Washington:  The  Lincoln  Memorial, 
the  Jefferson  Memorial  and  the 
Washington  Monument.  Graffiti  is 
instantly  removed.  Cleaning  crews 
come  in  every  day.  Personnel  or 
park  police  have  the  sites  under  al- 
most-constant supervision. 

The  government  spends  $1.15 
million  on  maintenance  alone  at  the 
Washington  Monument;  $773,650  at 
the  Jefferson  Memorial;  and 
$733,419  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

The  total  annual  budget  for 
Grant's  Tomb  —  including  the  sala- 
ries for  three  rangers,  two  mainten- 
ance workers  and  all  operating 
costs  —  is  $323,000. 

But  it's  not  just  the  big  sites  that 
get  the  big  bucks.  At  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  grave  in  Canton,  Ohio,  a 
seven-year,  $3  million  restoration 
project  is  nearly  complete. 
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Guess  who  may  be  moved  from  ill-kepi 


Grant's  Tomb? 
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Associated  Press  '■.'■"* 

NEW  YORK— The  descendants 
of  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
threatened  Saturday  to  move  the 
bodies  of  the  Civil  War  hero  and 
his  wife  out  of  Grant's  Tomb  un- 
less the  blighted  site  gets  a  mul- 
timillion-dollar renovation. 

The  family,  represented  by  the 
president's  great-great-grandson 
Ulysses  Grant  Dietz,  delivered  the 
same  message  to  officials  of  the 


National  Park  Service  at  a 
meeting  Friday. 

The  tomb,  on  Manhattan's 
Upper  West  Side,  has  become  a 
magnet  for  the  homeless,  graffiti 
writers  and  drug  users  in  recent 
years.  Although  federal  officials 
announced  a  plan  to  spend 
$400,000  on  the  site  this  year  and 
$450,000  next  year,  the  Grant  fami- 
ly was  not  appeased. 

"The  government  is  basically 


throwing  nickels  and  dimes  at  the 
site,"  Dietz  said. 

No  one  was  in  the  park  serviced 
offices  Saturday  to  comment  on 
the  possible  move.  The  park  ser- 
vice took  control  of  the  tomb  in 
1959. 

....'■.  .  i 

In  a  visit  earlier  this  year,  In- 
terior Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt 
said  the  site  could  use  $5  million 
to  $10  million  in  renovations.  The 
Grant  family  and  a  former  Grant 


site  volunteer,  Frank  Scaturro, 
filed  a  lawsuit  in  April  aimed  at 
forcing  the  federal  government  to 
restore  the  monument. 

Parks  officials  said  the  lawsuit 
was  frivolous:    : 

The  threat  of  reinterring  the  re- 
mains of  Grant  and  his  wife  at  an- 
other  site  comes  just  seven 
months  after  officials  in  Illinois 
proposed  creating  a  new  burial 
site  for  the  Grants. 


Grant,  the  18th  president,  lived 
in  Galena,  HI.,  after  the  Civil  War. 
At  his  request,  the  general  was 
buried  in  New  York;  his  ornate 
tomb,  with  its  dome  rising  high 
above  the  Hudson  River,  was  dedi- 
cated in  1897. 

"The  Grant  family  does  have  the 
legal  power  to  reiriter  their  ances- 
tors if  they  so  chose,"  Scaturro 
said.  "The  federal  government 
cannot  disregard  the  will  of  the 
Grant  family." 
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U.S.  folk  hero 


Grant's  White  Haven  home  in  St.  Louis  gives  a  peek  into  his  family  life 


By  Michael  A.  Schuman 

Special  to  the  Tribune 

ST.  LOUIS— The  newest 
presidential  home  that 
has  been  opened  to  the 
public  doesn't  belong  to 
Bill  Clinton  or  George 
Bush  or  Ronald  Reagan.  It  belongs 
to  a  legendary  figure  who  served 
in  the  19th  Century. 

Among  the  woods  15  miles 
southwest  of  downtown  St  Louis 
is  White  Haven,  home  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  officially  called  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  National  Historic  Site. 
The  fact  that  Grant  served  so  long 
ago  (1869-1877)  matters  little. 
Grant  is  an  American  folk  hero, 
the  stubbornly  determined  com- 
mander who  along  with  President 
Lincoln  is  afforded  most  of  the 
\  credit  for  preserving"  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  War. 

He  was  also  a  controversial 
president,  a  guileless  man  who 
could  be  suckered  like  Edith 
Bunker  in  Times  Square.  It  is  in 
St  Louis  where  you  make  his  ac- 
quaintance today. 

You  might  be  familiar  with 
Grant's  Farm,  the  combination 
wildlife  park  and  Clydesdale  ham- 
let owned  by  Anheuser-Busch  that 
is  also  the  home  to  Hardscrabble, 
a  log  cabin  that  Grant  called 
home.  But  Hardscrabble  was  occu- 
pied by  Grant  for  only  six  months. 

It  is  across  both  the  street  and 
the  piddling  Gravois  Creek  from 
Hardscrabble  that  you  will  find 
White  Haven,  where  Grant  main- 
tained an  association  for  four  dec- 
ades. It  opened  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  on  July  5  this  year. 

That  begs  the  question;  Why  is  a 
19th-century  president's  home 
opening  in  1994? 

Until  1979,  White  Haven  was  pri- 
vately owned.  It  wasn't  until  1985 
that  community  leaders  formed  a 
group  intent  on  saving  the  histor- 
ic house  and  it  wasn't  until  1990 
that  it  became  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Though  Chi- 
cagoans  usually  associate  "Grant's 
Home"  with  Galena  (and  several 
other  Grant  homes  also  are  open 
to  the  public — see  accompanying 
story),  White  Haven  may  be  the 
most  significant  of  all  Grant 
homes. 

The  residence  of  his  future  in- 
laws, White  Haven  was  the  place 
where  22-year-old  "Sam"  Grant 
met  wife-to-be  Julia  Dent  in  1844. 


Photo  by  Michael  A.  Schuman 

White  Haven,  home  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  is  15  miles  southwest  of  downtown  St.  Louis. 


It  was  at  White  Haven  where  they 
fell  in  love  and  became  engaged.  It 
was  at  White  Haven  where  Grant 
lived  after  resigning  from  the 
Army  in  1854,  and  it  was  at  White 
Haven  where  he  attempted  a  ca- 
reer as  a  farmer. 

It  was  White  Haven  that  Grant 
purchased  in  1863  during  the  heat 
of  the  Civil  War  and  it  was  here 
that  he  planned  to  retire  as  an  old 
soldier,  senior  statesman  and 
horse  breeder.  It  was  White  Haven 
that  Grant's  illustrious  compa- 
triot, Gen.  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  visited,  compelling  him 
to  write  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  dur- 
ing Grant's  first  presidential  cam- 
paign in  1868,  "I  went  out  last  eve-: 
ning  to  Grant's  farm  where  they 
are  comfortably  settled  for  the 
summer,  almost  as  plainly  as  be- 
fore the  war." 

But  in  the  1850s,  few  neighbors 
would  have  thought  the  young 
farmer  raising  his  family  had  the 
makings  of  a  legend.  Jill  O'Bright, 
site  superintendent,  says:  "When 
he  was  here,  people  thought  he 
was  a  nice  enough  guy  who  didn't 
have  what  it  takes,  who  would 
never  amount  fo  anything.  But 
when  circumstances  called,  he  re- 


sponded—and was  the  best  that 
anyone  could  be." 

Most  historians  will  say  that 
Grant  failed  in  all  of  his  en- 
deavors with  one  exception:  the  . 
military.  After  his  unsuccessful 
years  at  farming  here,  Grant 
moved  in  1860  with  his  family  to 
Galena,  in  the.  northwestern  cor-  - 
ner  of  Illinois,  to  work  as  a  lowly  ; 
clerk  in  the  family-owned  tannery  '£ 
(though  he  never  relinquished  ties  J 
to  White  Haven). 

His  presidency  was  a  paragon  of 
corruption,  but  not  because  of  | 
personal  actions. .  Grant  was  ex-.: 
ceedingly  honest  and  found  it  ." 
hard  to  believe  his  friends  would  | 
betray  him.  Grant  even  failed  inx 
retirement  foolishly  trusting  un- ; 
scrupulous  men  with  his  family  jj 
fortune  and  winding  up  penniless  -• 
prior  to  finishing  his  memoirs  -- 
days  before  he  died. 

So  why  was  Grant  so  successful 
on  the  battlefield?  Says  O'Bright 
it  was  determination.  As  a  meta- 
phor, she  tells  the  tale  of  how  he 
made  the  decision  to  cross  the  : 
flooded  Gravois  Creek  to  propose 
marriage  to  Julia,  simply  because 
it  was  something  he  knew  he  had 
to  do. 


"Once  he  decided  to  do  some- 
thing he  would  not  be  deterred," 
says  O'Bright.  "It  showed  in  his 
writing  his  memoirs.  He  needed  to 
do  that  to  provide  for  his  family, 
and  he  did  it  and  then  surrender- 
ed [to  death]." 

In  war,  Grant  was  just  as  driv- 
en. President  Lincoln  said  of 
Grant,  "I  cannot  spare  this  mari.v 
He  fights."  ■■■£ ''.".■/  ■-. 

O'Bright:  "He  literally  "changed 
the  face  ot  the  nation.  And  he 
lived  here."  -  >;.;v:  : 

What  you  see  of  his  home,  today 
is  a  creamy  off-white, .  two-story 
frame  structure  with  black  shut- 
ters, once  the  centerpiece  of  a  Mis- 
souri plantation.  In  time  the 
house  will  be  painted  green,  as  it 
was  in  1874  A  few  outbuildings 
remain  on  the  wooded  grounds,  a 
fraction  of  those  that  stood  when 
this  was  a  working  plantation. 
About  10  of  the  1,100  acres  that 
comprised  the  property  when 
Grant  bought  it  from  his  father-in- 
law,  Frederick  Dent,  remain.  It  is 
enough  to  afford  an  idea  of  White 
Haven's  appearance  when  the 
Dents  and  Grants  lived  here. 

A  little  touch  of  irony  exists  in 
See  Grant,  Page  9 


Qrant 

;  Continued  From  Page  3s  u 
;  Grant's  story  as  it  is'  told  here: 
^The  champion  of  the  Union  Army, 
;iri  fact,  was  a  slave  owner.'  The 
;  Dents  owned  about;  30  slaves  and 
r  Grant  owned  one/  Furthermore, 
•  the  Confederacy's  Robert  E.  Lee 
freed  all  his  slaves  before  the  war. 
s  Grant let  his  slave  go,  but  his  in- 
laws kept  theirs  throughout  the 
:  war.  Of  course,  Missouri,  as  a  bor- 
jder"  state,  was  in  a  somewhat 
"twisted  situation  having  both  a 
:  Northern  and  Southern  governor 
■during  the  war. 

I J  A  horse  barn  close  to  the  prop- 
erty entrance  serves  today  as  a 
^visitor  center.  Constructed  after 
'the  war  at  Grant's  direction,  the 
barn  today  contains  exhibits  on 
■■  the  Grants'-  family  life  at  White 
Haven  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
■  building  Grant  called  home.  '• 
I  Currently  the  main  house  is 
'empty,  except  perhaps  for  ghosts 
of  the  Grants,  Dent  and  the  subse- 
i  quent  residents.  While  standing  in 
:what  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
[  dining  room,  Carolyn  Buckner, 
I  chief  of  interpretation,  related  a 
I  story  of  antebellum  romance: 
;  "Grant  was  here  when  he  pro- 
Si  posed  to  Julia^  Her  bedroom  was 
:  on.  the  first  'floor,  and  she  wrote 
j  that  she  went  inside  it  to  change. 
s  She  wrote  that  Grant  was  waiting 
l  in  the  dining  room  right  next 
;  door  although  she  thought  he'd  be 


in  the  parlor.  That's  why  we  think 
this  was  the  dining  room." 

Pointing  to  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  second  story,  Buckner  re- 
ports, "Grant  walked  these  steps." 
However,  few  of  us  will.  They 
weren't  built  to  be  climbed  by 
hordes  of  20th-century  visitors.  In 
order  to  preserve  them,  they  and 
the  second  floor  are  off-limits. 

You  won't  see  any  furnishings 
inside  the  house  either.  It  is  un- 
known what  furniture  the  Grants 
had  here.  The  stairs  of  this  home 
are  the  man  and  his  family,  not 
old  chairs  and  tables.  The  hour- 
long  tour  is  devoted  to  two  topics: 
the  Grants'  life  at  White  Haven 
and  the  rigors  of  renovation, 
which  Buckner  compares  to  detec- 
tive work.  In  a  basement  room 
under  Julia's  bedroom  she  says, 
"You  can  see  a  bracket  left  from  a 
pot  crane.  So  we  know  this  was  a 
winter  kitchen." 

Grant  retired  not  at  White 
Haven  as  he  planned,  but  in  what 
was  then  pastoral  uptown  Man- 
hattan. His  reason  can  only  be 
guessed.  Hoping  for  a  third  term 
as  president  after  leaving  office  in 
1877,  perhaps  he  felt  it  was  impor- 
tant to  be  in  the  media  and  fi- 
nance centers  of  the  East.  Maybe 
presidential  scandals  involving 
hometown  cronies  left  a  bad  taste 
in  his  mouth  for  St.  Louis.  But  he 
held  onto  White  Haven  until  1885, 
six  months  before  his  death,  when 
he  sold  the  property.  Bilked  out  of 
his  last  penny,  he  sorely  needed 
the  money.  -.;  *  vl    V  ' ;  :  ; 
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Details  around  historic  site 


Ulysses  S.  Grant  National 
Historic  Site  is  open  9 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  or  by  appoint- 
ment There  is  no  admission 
charge.  Allow  a  half-hour  for 
the  visitor  center  and  an  hour 
for  the  guided  tour. 
Information:  Contact:  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  National  Historic  Site, 
7400  Grant  Rd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63123;  314-842-1867. 
Lodging:  Best  Western  Inn  at 
the  Park,  4630  Lindell  Ave.,  314- 
367-7500  (doubles:  $63-$79);  Holi- 
day-Inn Forest  Park,  5915  Wil- 
son Ave.,  314-645-0700  (doubles: 
$59-$105);  Red  Roof  Inn— Hamp- 
ton, 5823  Wilson  Ave.,  314-645- 
0101  (doubles:  $62-$69). 


Dining:  Across  the  street  is 
Grant's  Farm  with  its  German- 
American  pavilion.  Lunches 
range  from  hot.  dogs  to  wurst 
platters  ($1.45-$5.99). 

Locally-owned  restaurants 
nearby  include  Sam's  St.  Louis 
Steak  House,  10205  Gravois  Rd 
314-849-3033  (dinner  entrees 
from  $13.95-$19.95);  and  Phil's 
Bar-B  Que,  9205  Gravois  Rd./ 
314-631-7725  (dinner  entrees 
from  $5.80-$15.90).  ,r  ■  .... 

Chains— including  Ap- 
plebee's,  Red  Lobster,  Steak  & 
Shake  and  Tippen's,  as  well  as 
most  major  fast-food  outlets- 
are  on  Watson  Road,  about  10 
minutes  from  the  site. 

Michael  A.  Schuman 


Grant's  tomb  in  New  York  City's  Gen.  Grant  National  MemoriaL 

Six  other  U.S.  Grant  sites 


Among  presidents,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  is  second  only  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
number  of  former  residences 
open  to  the  public.  The  others 
(plus  hi.,  grave  site)  are: 

■  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio 
(birthplace):  An  hour  east  of 
Cincinnati  overlooking  the 
Ohio  River  is  the  crude,  white 
frame  cottage  where  baby 
Hiram  was  born  (later,  when 
he  attended  West  Point,  his 
name  was  erroneously  listed  as 
Ulysses  Simpson— which  he 
adopted,  though  friends  there 
nicknamed  him  Sam).  Open 
Wednesday  through  Saturday 
and  Sunday  afternoon  April  to 
Nov.  l;513-932-4421. 

■  Georgetown,  Ohio 
(boyhood  home):  The  Grants 
raised  five  children  in  this 
seven-room  house.  Open  Mon- 
day through  Saturday  year- 
round;  513-378-4222. 

■  Hardscrabble,  St.  Louis- 
Part  of  Grant's  Farm,  this  is 
the  log  cabin  where  the  Grants 
lived  before  moving  to  White 
Haven.  Open  by  appointment 


mid-April  through  October;  314- 
843-1700. 

■  Grant's  Home  State  Histor- 
ic Site,  Galena,  111.:  The 

Grants  lived  here  on  and  off 
from  1865-1871.  Open  daily  ih 
season,  Thursday  through  Mon- 
day in  winter;  815-777-0248. 

■  Grant  Cottage  State  His-v^j 
toric  Site,  Wilton,  N.Y.:rit%{ 
was  here  in  the  hills'  over^*  > 
looking  Saratoga  Springs' that  \  J 
Grant  came  to  finish  his'j* 
memoirs.  Open  Wednesda>>{ 
through  Sunday  Memorial  Day;** 
through  Labor  Day,  and  on-J» 
September  weekends;  518-587->J 
8277.     ■'•■  ''■•■•.■'-  *xl> 

'•  '■■■  ■■  -;^r- :  ""-.    ■  ;y-  '.."„>» 

■  Gen.  Grant  National  Me>*5 
mortal,  New  York  City:  The,  J 
burial  site  of  Grant  is  on  the  * 
outskirts  of  Harlem  in  uptown  '. 
Manhattan.  The  site  has  de-  '' 
teriorated,  and  groups  in  J 
Galena  and  St.  Louis  are  trying-  I 
to  have  the  president  reinter-  r 
red  in  their  towns.  The  memo-;  ) 
rial  houses  a  Grant  museum.  J 
Open  Wednesday  through  Sun-  ■;  i 
day  year-round;  212-666-1640.        ■  • 

Michael  A.  Schuman  j  ■ 
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For  Grant's  Tomb,  the  Battle's  in  Court 
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Richard  Perry  for  The  New  York  Times 


Grant's  Tomb  has  been  neglected  and  fallen  to  abuse,  say 
decendants  and  admirers  of  the  Civil  War  hero  and  President 
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By  MARY  B.  W.  TABOR 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

NEW  YORK,  April  26  —  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  waged  war  in  the  field.  But  his 
descendants  and  admirers,  bent  on 
improving  conditions  at  the  war  he- 
ro's tomb,  are  taking  their  battle  to 
court. 

In  a  lawsuit  filed  on  Monday  in 
Federal  District  Court  in  Manhattan, 
the  plaintiffs  say  Grant's  Tomb,  once 
one  of  the  most  popular  tourist  spots 
in  New  York  City,  has  been  neglected 
and  fallen  to  abuse  by  graffiti  writers, 
skateboarders  who  use  the  stairs  as  a 
ramp,  drug  users  and  homeless  peo- 
ple who  urinate  on  the  monument's 
wall. 

The  suit,  which  names  several  Fed- 
eral officials  and  agencies  as  defend- 
ants, asks  the  court  to  order  the  Gov- 
ernment to  "restore  the  national  his- 
toric site"  to  the  condition  It  Avas  in 
when  the  National  Park  Service  ac- 
quired it  In  1959  and  to  keep  up  the 
maintenance  "in  perpetuity." 

"It's  depressing  and  it  doesn  t  need 
to  be,"  Ulysses  Grant  Deitz  said  of 
the  mausoleum  at  Riverside  Park 
and  122d  Street,  where  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  the  nation's  18th 
President,  and  his  wife,  Julia,  are 
entombed. 

But  officials  at  the  National  Park 
Service,  who  are  named  in  the  suit, 
along  with  Bruce  Babbitt,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  say  the  lawsuit  may 
be  jumping  the  gun. 

The  General's  Birthday 
Edie  Shean-Hammond,  a  spokes- 
woman for  the  Park  Service,  said  her 
agency  was  marking  General  Grant  s 
172d  birthday,  which  is  Wednesday, 
by  announcing  that  $400,000  would  be 
used  for  immediate  repairs  and  im- 
provements. Next  year,  she  said,  the 
tomb's  operating  budget  is  expected 
to  be  raised  from  its  current  $126,000 
to  $578,000,  much  of  which  will  .go  to 

student  and  the  prime  mover  behind 
the  lawsuit,  say  the  money  Is  noi 
enough. 

Other  Presidential  monuments, 
like  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  memo-^ 
rials  in  Washington,  have  operating^ 
budgets  five  times  that  of 'Grants 
Tomb,  he  said.  And  Federal  officials 
have  estimated  the  cost  of  fully  re- 
storing the  tomb,  now  plagued  by  a 
leakinl  roof  and  graffiti-  and  urine- 
stained  walls,  to  be  in  the  millions.    ■ 

"It's  unfortunate  that  it  has  had  to 
come  to  this  level,  that  it  takes  this 
level  of  arm-twisting,"  said  Mr.  Sca- 
turro,  a  Grant  fan  who  has  worked  as 
a  ranger  at  the  site  and  written  a  325- 
page  report  detailing  its  deteriorated 
conditions.  He  said  he  would  be  at  the 
tomb  on  Wednesday,  alongside  Park 
Service  officials,  to  make  his  case. 
"People  without  clout  really  do  have 
a  difficult  time  making  a  difference, 
he  said. 


Grant's  Tomb  Nears  an  Uncertain  Centennial 
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To  the  Editor: 

The  caption  with  your  photograph 
of  workers  renovating  Grant's  Tomb 
(April  11)  implies  that  New  York's 
only  Presidential  tomb  will  be  re- 
stored by  summer.  If  only  that  were 
true,  those  of  us  who  have  been  fight- 
ing for  its  restoration  could  rest  easy. 

But  as  the  site  approaches  its  cen- 
tennial on  April  27,  1997,  its  most 
pressing    problems    remain    unad- 
dressed,   like   granite   and   marble 
damage  -  not  to  mention  New  York 
City's  gross  neglect  of  the  surround- 
ing plaza  and  pavilion.  In  fact,  the 
site's  entire  future  is  in  question.  A 
bill  before  Congress  would  discontin- 
ue a  number  of  national  parks,  in- 
cluding Grant's  Tomb  (according  to 
a  Feb  23  Associated  Press  report). 
I  understand  the  need  for  budget 
cuts    but  for  Congress  to  consider 


such  a  move  while  spending  $42  mil- 
lion on  a  new  memorial  to  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  and  money  to  enhance 
other  memorials  in  Washington 
smacks  of  regional  prejudice. 

If  Congress  dumps  Grant's  Tomb, 
it  will  be  back  in  the  hands  of  van- 
dals. To  prevent  that,  people  can 
show  support  for  a  bill,  the  Grant's 
Tomb  National  Monument  Act,  soon 
to  be  reintroduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Jerrold  Nadler.  It 
may  make  the  difference  in  saving 
the  site  from  being  vandalized  into 
oblivion  as  it  nears  a  now  uncertain 
centennial.  Frank  Scaturro 

Pres.,Grant  Monument  Assn. 
Philadelphia,  April  12, 1995 
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Up  a  long  incline  from  the  East  Galena  Town  Hall 
and  the  municipal  waterworks  on  Bouthillier  Street,  in 
Galena,  stands  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Home,  a  two-story 
brick,  wide-caved  building  commanding  a  sweeping  view 
of  the  valley.  Built  in  1857  by  Alexander  Jackson,  it  was 
presented  by  the  City  to  Grant  on  his  return  from  the 
Civil  War.  Grant  lived  here  for  a  short  time  before  bis 
election  to  the  Presidency,  and  resumed  his  residence  for 
two  years  more  in  1870  after  his  trip  around  the  world. 

In  1004,  the  home  was  deeded  to  the  city  In  Frederick 
Dent  Grant,  son  ot  the  President.  In  1032.  it  was  present- 
ed to  the  State  and  incorporated  in  the  Illinois  System  of 
Parks  and  Memorials.  It  contains  a  spacious  parlor,  a 
library  and  bedrooms  appointed  with  family  heirlooms. 
The  china  and  silver  used  by  the  Grants  in  the  White- 
House,  the  General's  favorite  arm  chair,  military  trophies, 
and  souvenirs  from  his  trip  around  the  world  are  to  be 
seen.  Of  never-ending  interest  to  visitors  is  a  bowl  of  fruit 
artificiall)  preserved  with  an  Indian  formula  by  Mrs. 
Grant. 

The  home,  which  is  maintained  as  it  was  when  occupied 
by  the  Grant  family,  is  open  to  visitors  from  0  A.  M.  to 
5  P.  M.  daily.  The  carriage  used  by  Grant  during  hi,  two 
administrations  as  President  is  on  exhibition. 

One  April  day  in  1860,  along  winding  streets  and 
beneath  grilled  porticoes  and  cast  iron  balconies  of  the 
bustling  town  of  Galena,  walked  a  middle-aged  ex-soldier 
in  a  faded  blue  coat,  newly  arrived  from  St.  Louis  with 


his  wife  and  four  children.  The  ex-soldier  was  Ulysses 
Simpson  Grant,  christened  Hiram  Ulysses  but  accidentally 
misnamed  by  the  Congressman  who  had  appointed  him  to 
West  Point.  Grant,  then  thirty-eight,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Jesse  R.  Grant,  prosperous  leather  tanner  and  merchant. 
Born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  April  27,  1822,  he  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  at  18,  served  through  the 
Mexican  War  and  subsequently  failed  at  farming  and  met 
with  poor  success  as  a  partner  in  a  St.  Louis  real  estate 
agency.  His  father,  who  felt  that  fifteen  years  in  the  army 
had  left  Grant  maladjusted  for  business,  secured  for  him 
a  $600-a-year  job  in  the  Galena  leather  store  operated  by 
the  younger  Grant  sons,  Orvil  and  Simpson.  During  the 
next  year  Grant,  naturallj  taciturn,  li\ed  obscurely,  made 
few  friends. 

In  I  861  he  acted  as  drill-master  for  Galena's  volunteers 
and  when  the  company  left,  accompanied  them  to  Spring- 
field where  he  secured  a  commission  as  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-first  Illinois  Infantry.  His  meteoric  career  which 
began  with  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  and  reached  its 
zenith  at  Appomattox  is  indelibly  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  warfare  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  time.  Grant, 
though  he  hated  bloodshed,  was  endowed  with  qualities  of 
enmmonsense  and  straightforwardness  which  amounted  to 
genius.  With  him  in  command,  success  fur  the  Union 
forces  seemed,  and  became,  in  fact,  inevitable. 

Grant',  return  from  the  Civil  War  on  August  10, 
1865  was  the  signal  for  Galena's  greatest  celebration. 
Ten  thousand  people  met  him  at  the  depot;  at  the  DeSoto 
House  36  young  women  in  formal  attire  welcomed  him 
to   a   reception,    and    Main    Street    was   spanned    with    a 


triumphal  arch.  After  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Hon. 
E.  B.  Washburn,  he  was  presented  with  his  new  home 
where  for  a  brief  period  he  lived  a  comparatively  quiet  life. 

In  1867,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War 
and  later  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Reconstruction 
program  which  had  been  carried  over  the  veto  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  This,  combined  with  nation-wide  adu- 
lation, made  him  the  inevitable  choice  for  the  Republican 
nomination  and  in  1868  he  was  elected  President.  After 
two  terms  and  a  world  trip,  he  returned  to  Galena  in  1870. 
During  the  next  two  years,  the  bearded  general,  always 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  generally  accompanied  by 
his  Japanese  servant,  became  a  familiar  figure  on  Galena's 
streets.  In  1881,  he  left  to  live  in  New  York.  Four  years 
later  he  died. 

Galena,  booming  with  lead  mine  and  shipping  profits 
when  Grant  arrived,  bad  by  this  time  seen  the  passing  of 
its  day  of  great  prosperity.  A  bustling  outpost  in  1826, 
when  Chicago  was  still  a  swamp  village,  Galena  began 
to  decline  in  the  'Sixties  when  railroads  diverted  its  river 
traffic  and  foreign  competition  killed  its  lead  and  zinc 
enterprises.  Today  Galena,  quietly  charming,  has  many 
mementoes  of  a  stirring  past.  In  Grant  Park  is  a  civilian 
statue  of  the  General  presented  to  the  city  in  1802  by 
Herman  Kohlsaat,  Chicago  publisher.  In  the  Galena 
Historic  Museum  hangs  Thomas  Nast's  famous  painting 
of  Lee's  surrender  to  Grant  at  Appomattox.  Also  to  be 
seen  is  the  building  that  housed  Grant's  leather  store,  the 
first  Grant  home  on  High  Street,  and  the  site  of  the  old 
postoffice,  first  in  Northern  Illinois. 
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The  Home  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Galena.  Illinois 
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SCENIC  CHICAGOLAND— The  moon  comes 
out  from  behind  the  clouds  and  reveals  this  re- 
markable silhouette  of  Grant's  monument,  in  Lin- 
coln park.  Thus  is  the  memory  of  "Unconditional 
Surrender,"  one  of  the  west's  greatest  sons,  per- 
petuated. (Photograph  from  Underwood  &.  Underwood.) 
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THE  FUTURE  COMMANDING  GENERAL  of  the  Union  armies 
and  President  of  the  United  States  was  born  in  Point 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  on  April  27,  1822.  Baptized  Hiram 
Ulysses  Grant,  he  found  when  he  entered  West  Point  in 
1839  that  his  name  appeared  on  the  records  as  Ulysses 
Simpson  Grant.  The  record  was  allowed  to  stand.  To 
the  other  cadets  his  initials  suggested  the  nickname 
"Uncle  Sam,"  quickly  shortened  to  "Sam."  At  West 
Point  he  distinguished  himself  in  horsemanship  and 
showed  ability  in  mathematics.  Graduating  in  1843,  he 
ranked  21st  in  a  class  of  39. 

Grant  served  in  the  4th  Infantry  throughout  the  Mexican 
War,  winning  commendation  for  his  conduct  at  Monterey 
and  in  the  final  assault  on  Mexico  City.  After  the  war, 
accompanied  by  his  bride,  Julia  Dent  Grant,  he  served  in 
various  army  posts  along  the  northern  frontier.  In  1852 
his  regiment  was  transferred  to  the  Oregon  country. 
Unable  to  take  his  wife  and  children  to  what  was  then 
a  distant  outpost,  young  Captain  Grant  became  dis- 
contented with  army  life  and  resigned  after  2  years. 


The  next  few  years  were  difficult  Grant  tried  various 
jobs  with  indifferent  success.  He  was  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  leather  store  in  Galena,  III.,  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  in  1861.  His  offers  of  service  were  ignored 
by  the  War  Department,  but  the  Governor  of  Illinois 
granted  him  a  colonel's  commission.  In  command  of  an 
Illinois  regiment,  he  conducted  successful  minor  opera- 
tions in  Missouri.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  found 
himself  promoted  to  brigadier  general  in  August 
Placed  in  command  at  the  vital  river  junction  at  Cairo, 
Grant  began  operations  with  a  vigor  that  was  to  distin- 
guish his  entire  wartime  service.  In  February  1862  he 
shattered  the  Confederate  line  of  defense  in  the  West 
with  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  When  the 
Confederates  accepted  his  demand  for  unconditional 
surrender,  the  North  had  a  new  war  hero— and  Grant 
won  both  a  nickname,  "Unconditional  Surrender,"  and  a 
reputation  as  a  fighter. 

At  Shiloh  in  April,  when  a  Confederate  surprise  attack 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Federal  army,  Grant  re- 
grouped his  shaken  forces  and  drove  the  Southerners 
from  the  field.  The  narrowly  won  victory  was  a  giant 
step  forward  in  the  North's  conquest  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Maintaining  the  initiative  in  the  West,  Grant  achieved  a 
major  goal  of  Union  war  strategy  on  July  4, 1863,  when 
his  capture  of  the  Mississippi  fortress  of  Vicks- 
burg  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two.  That  fall,  combined 
armies  under  his  command  raised  the  siege  of  Chat- 
tanooga and  laid  Georgia  open  to  invasion. 


A  grateful  Lincoln  gave  Grant  supreme  command  of  the 
Union  armies.  Then,  while  his  trusted  lieutenant,  Wil- 
liam Tecumseh  Sherman,  led  the  western  armies  in  their 
campaign  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  Grant 
personally  directed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  final 
bloody  struggle  with  its  old  adversary,  Robert  E.  Lee's 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Possessing  what  Sherman  called  a  "simple  faith  in  suc- 
cess," Grant  pursued  the  objective  of  destroying  Lee's 
army.  With  relentless  persistence  he  forced  Lee  to 
battle  at  the  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  and  Cold  Harbor. 
Though  Grant  lost  heavily  in  this  campaign,  Lee  was 
proportionately  as  hard  hit  The  battered  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  never  recovered  from  this  punishment 
Balked  by  Lee's  entrenchments  before  Richmond,  Grant 
swung  south  across  the  James  River  and  fastened  a 
stranglehold  on  Petersburg,  Richmond's  supply  funnel. 
After  a  9-month  siege,  Lee  broke  out  of  his  thinly 
stretched  defensive  lines  and  led  his  army  westward  in 
an  effort  to  unite  with  another  Confederate  force  in 
North  Carolina.  But  Grant  pursued  vigorously,  finally 
blocking  Lee's  line  of  retreat  at  Appomattox  Court 
House.  There,  on  April  9,  1865,  Lee  accepted  Grant's 
generous  surrender  terms,  ending  major  Confederate 
resistance.  When  it  was  later  proposed  to  try  Lee  for 
treason,  Grant  stopped  the  proceedings  as  a  violation 
of  the  surrender. 

An  appreciative  Nation  called  Grant  to  the  Presidency 
in  1868,  and  he  was  reelected  in  1872.  The  years  in  the 
White  House  were  shadowed  by  the  political  passions 
bred  by  the  war  and  the  Reconstruction  period.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  accomplishment  of  Grant's  administration 
was  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  where  serious  dis- 
putes with  Great  Britain  were  peacefully  arbitrated. 
Significant  for  later  generations  was  Grant's  signing  in 
1872  of  the  act  establishing  the  Nation's  first  National 
Park,  Yellowstone.  From  this  beginning  has  grown  the 
present  National  Park  System. 
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Following  his  second  term,  Grant  spent  2  years  touring 
the  world.  He  was  received  everywhere  with  great 
acclaim.  His  final  years  were  darkened  by  an  unsuc- 
cessful venture  into  business.  With  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  dying  of  cancer,  the  old  hero  fought  his  last 
battle  in  a  final  effort  to  pay  off  his  debts  and  provide 
for  his  family  by  writing  his  memoirs.  This  effort  was 
successful,  and  not  only  in  a  monetary  sense,  for  the 
Personal  Memoirs  have  become  a  military  classic.  But 
Grant  was  never  to  know  it  On  July  23,  1885,  just  2 
days  after  completing  the  manuscript,  he  died. 


General  Grant's  family  selected  New  York  City  as  his 
burial  place.  Following  an  impressive  ceremony,  in 
which  the  Nation's  highest  officials  and  thousands  of 
Civil  War  veterans  took  part,  his  remains  were  placed 
in  a  temporary  vault  in  Riverside  Park.  Shortly  after- 
ward, the  Grant  Monument  Association  was  organized 
to  create  a  permanent  memorial.  The  association  con- 
ducted a  fund-raising  campaign  that  was  supported  by 
more  than  90,000  donors.  In  a  nationwide  competition, 
the  design  of  New  York  architect  John  H.  Duncan  was 
chosen.  Ground  was  broken  in  1891,  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  temporary  vault  The  completed  monument 
was  dedicated  on  April  27,  1897,  the  75th  anniversary 
of  Grant's  birth.  When  Mrs.  Grant  died  in  1902,  her 
body  was  placed  in  a  sarcophagus  adjoining  that  of 
her  husband. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  150-foot,  gray  granite  monument 
is  on  bluff  overlooking  the  Hudson  River  at  an  elevation 
of  130  feet  Several  styles  and  motifs  of  classical 
architecture  are  combined  in  the  monument  The  lower 
section  is  90  feet  square  and  72  feet  high.  A  portico 
supported  by  10  fluted  Doric  columns  projects  from 
the  southern  face.  Above  the  square  lower  section  is 
a  rotunda  surrounded  by  Ionic  columns.  This  in  turn  is 
surmounted  by  a  conical  dome  with  a  5-ton  capstone. 
The  interior  is  lined  with  white  marble.  In  the  center 
is  an  open  crypt  containing  the  sarcophagi  of  General 
Grant  and  his  wife,  Julia  Dent  Grant  To  the  rear  are 
two  trophy  rooms  displaying  Union  Army  battle  flags 
and  mural  maps  which  illustrate  Civil  War  campaigns. 
Between  the  arches  of  the  rotunda  are  allegorical 
figures  representing  Grant's  youth,  military  service,  civil 
life,  and  death.  In  niches  around  the  walls  of  the  crypt 
are  heroic  bronze  busts  of  five  of  Grant's  comrades-in- 
arms: Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  Ord,  and  McPherson. 


From  the  time  of  its  dedication,  the  Grant  Monument, 
popularly  known  as  Grant's  Tomb,  has  been  a  point  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  American  people.  With  the  approach 
of  the  Civil  War  Centennial,  a  movement  began  to  trans- 
fer the  monument  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
National  Memorial.  This  was  recognized  as  most  ap- 
propriate since  the  Government  already  administered 
the  Custis-Lee  Mansion  at  Arlington,  Va.,  as  a  memorial 
to  Robert  E.  Lee,  Grant's  distinguished  Confederate 


The  New  York  Legislature  in  1956  passed  a  bill  per- 
mitting the  Grant  Monument  Association  to  transfer  the 
monument  and  permitting  the  City  of  New  York,  which 
owned  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  to  transfer  this 
property  to  the  Federal  Government  On  August  14, 
1958,  Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  accept  the  monument  as  a  gift  for  the  establishment 
of  General  Grant  National  Memorial.  On  May  1,  1959, 
administration  of  the  area  was  transferred  to  the 
National  Park  Service. 
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General  Grant  National  Memorial  is  located  in  Riverside 
Park  near  the  intersection  of  Riverside  Drive  and  West 
122nd  Street  You  can  reach  it  by  Fifth  Avenue  bus, 
IRT  subway  to  116th  or  125th  Street,  or  125th  Street 
crosstown  bus.  Riverside  Drive  is  also  accessible  from 
the  Henry  Hudson  Parkway  at  several  points.  Parking 
is  permitted  near  the  memorial.  Visiting  hours  are 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
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General  Grant  National  Memorial  is  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Grant  Monument  Association. 
The  superintendent  of  the  New  York  City  NPS  Group, 
28  East  20th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003,  is  in  charge 
of  the  memorial.  Communications  should  be  addressed 
to  him. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR -the  Nation's 
principal  natural  resource  agency— has  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  assure  that  our  expendable  resources  are  con- 
served, that  our  renewable  resources  are  managed  to 
produce  optimum  benefits,  and  that  all  resources  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  now  and  in  the  future. 
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By  ELMO  SCOTT  WATSON 

HE    tomb    of    Clysses    S. 
Grant,      victorious      Civil 
war  general  and  President 
of     the     United     States, 
which    for   more  than    30 
years  has  stood  in  an  un- 
finished   state    on    River- 
side   drive    in    New    York 
city    s  at  last  to  be  com- 
pleted.   The  Grant  Monument  associa- 
tion is  now  engaged  in  raising  by  pop- 
alar   subscription    nearly    a    half   mil- 
lion   dollars    necessary    for    carrying 
jut   the    original    plans   for   this    his- 
toric landmark.   The  terrace  surround- 
ing   the    monument    is    to    be    planted 
,-vith   shade  trees;   narrow  walks  bor- 
dered   by    low    granite    walls,    banked 
ivith   ornamental   shrubbery,   will    pro- 
ride   promenades   for   visitors;    and   a 
portico  with  sculptured  decorations  ts 
to  be\placed  over  the  main  entrance, 
with  the  apex  of  the  portico  directly 
under  the  carved  motto  "Let  Ds  Have 
Peace." 
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rtant  of  all  the  nddi- 
rlie  equestrian  statue  of 
'Up  'J  col,  wearing  the  familiar  uni- 
tii  of  Civil  war  days,  which  is  ro 
stand  on  a  raised  •  pediment  in  the. 
plaza  in  front  of  the  tomb.  And 
thereby  hangs  the  tale  of  what  prom- 
ises to  be  a  fascinating  mystery:  why 
Is  it  impossible  for  tljie  sculptor,  who 
Is  to  make  the  equestrian  statue,  ro 
find  a  photograph  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
on  horseback?  Yet,  such  is  the  case, 
according  to  Gurney  C.  Gue,  a  writer 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Aho  in  a  recent  issue  of  that  news- 
paper tells  of  the  unexpected  difficul- 
ties which  have  been  encountered  as 
follows: 

The  search  for  a  photograph  of  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Grant  on  horseback  to  aid 
the  sculptor  who  is  modeling  an  eques- 
trian statue'  for  the  plaza  in  front  of 
Grant's  tomb,  now  has  covered  the  col- 
lections of  the  New  York  Historical 
society,  the  public  library  and  numer- 
ous dealers  In  rare  prints  and  other 
pictures  without  discovering  the  fnuch- 
svanted  camera-made  portrait.  While 
nobody  can  be  found  who  believes  the 
hero  of  the  Civil  war  never  faced  the 
camera  when  mounted  during  the  four 
years  of  the  great  conflict,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  nobody  can  be  found 
who  Is  sure  he  has  ever  seen  such  a 
picture. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune's  quest 
Included  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor  Daniel  Chester  French,  one  of 
whose  many  well  known  works  is  the 
bronze  statue  of  Grant  on  horseback 
in  Fairm.int  park,  Philadelphia.  Asked 
whether  he  had  an  equestrian  photo- 
graph to  guide  him  when  he  made  it 
in  1898  the  venerable  artist,  who  was 
eighty  years  old  on  April  20,  promptly 
replied: 

"No,  I  am  sure  I  had  none  made  from 
life  and  I  had  every  photograph  of 
Grant  I  could   find." 

Dr.  Robert  Underwood   Johnson,   who 
is  associate   editor   of   the   old    Century 
Magazine   forty-five  years  ago,   may   be 
said    to    have    discovered    Grant    as    an 
author  and   induced    him    to    write   the 
memoirs    which    rescued    him    and     his 
family  from   poverty   in  his   last   days, 
was  quite  certain  he  had  seen   at  least 
one   photograph    from    life   of   Grant    in 
the   saddle.      When    asked    why    he    did 
not    publish    so    rare    a    picture    in    the 
Century  war   book    "Battles   and   Lead- 
ers of  the  Civil  War,"  the  veteran  edi- 
tor   revised    his    statement,  and    finally 
concluded    on    telephoning    C.    C.    Buel, 
lis  co-worker  cf  1887,  that  in  the  pho- 
ograph    he    had    in    mind    the    general 
vas    not    in     the    saddle    but    on     the 
fround,  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 
In     making     inquiry     at     the     Union 
league  club,   where   there   is   a   notable 
:ollection    of    wartime     portraits,     the 
ibrarian  suggested  that  General  War- 


ren M.  Heals  be  consulted.  General 
Healy  is  the  oldest  living  member  ot 
the  Grant  Monument  association,  hay- 
ing been  one  of  its  organizers  witb 
General  Horace  Porter,  Soon  after 
Grant  died  in  1885  As  erect  ot  car 
Sage  and  as  clear  ol  mind  as  he  was 
when  he  marched  away  wlthth.  Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts  in  April,  1861,  he 
say"  wnen  called  upon  to  state  his  age: 
"I'm  ninety -one  now,  with  nine  more 

"Tene'rafHealy  was  one  of  those  who 
asked  the  army  war  college  at  Wash- 
ington to  set  Us  research  section  at 
work  to  find  a  photograph  of  Grant  on 
horseback  for  use  of  the  sculptor  He 
has  done  some  hunting  himself,  also. 
>.ut   a«   vet   without   success. 

There    are    something     like    200    por- 
traits  ot   General    Grant    in    the   library 
of  the  New  York  Historical  society,  and 
among  them  are  several  of  him   in  uni- 
form  and    in    the    saddle.      These,    how- 
ever,   are    all    engravings,    etchings    or 
Lithographs,    ranging    from    Currier    & 
Ives's   cheapest    commercial  -Product    to 
the  fine  proof  etching  made  by   L.  Mer- 
ger   a   noted    French  artist.      1  he   print 
.room  of   the  public  library   has  another 
i  equally     large    collection    of -drawings, 
but    nothing   in   the   nature   of  a    photo- 
graph    from    life    or   a    photo-engraving 
ot   the  man   who  often  faced   grape  and 
canister   on    horseback,    yet    who   seems 
to    have    always    run    away     from     the 
camera. 


It    semis    curious,    indeed,    that    no 
such     photograph     of    Grant     can     be 
found    when    one    considers    that    so 
much  of  his  life  was  spent  on  horse- 
back  and   that   of  all  our   ['residents, 
not    even    excepting    Washington    and 
Roosevelt,    he\  was    most    famous    for 
his   horsemanship.     Read   through   his 
"Memoirs''  and  you  'will  find  repeated 
examples  of   his  love  for   horses  and 
any    number    of    incidents    which    ap- 
parently stand  out  clearly  in  bis  mem- 
ory  because   a    horse   was   associated 
j  with  them.     Go  to  the  United   States 
Military    academy    at    West    Point    to- 
day   and    they    will    show    you    among 
the   records   made   there,   the   highest 
jump    by    a    cadet    op    horseback.      It 
reads    "Grant     upon    York"    and     the 
mark  is  more  than  six  feet. 

As  a  cadet  at  West  Point  Grant  was 
a  poor  student  in  most  subjects.  But 
he  was  a  fine  horseman.  Of  him  one 
of  his  classmates,  Gen.  Egbert  Velie, 
has  written:  "It  was  as  good  as  a 
circus  to  see  Sam  Grant  ride.  He 
was  far  the  most  fearless  rider  there. 
There  was  a  dark  bay  horse  that  was 
so  fractious  that  it  was  about  to  be 
sold  because  nobody  could  ride  it. 
Grant  selected  it  for  his  horse.  He 
rode  it  every  da'y  at  parade,  and  how 
he  did  fide!  The  whole  class  would 
stand  around  admiring  his  wonderful 
command  of  the  beast  and  bis  grace- 
ful evolutions."  Upon  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  academy  Grant  hoped  to 


secure  a  commission  in  the  cavalry. 
But  ironically  enough,  there  were  po 
places  open  in  that  branch  of  the 
service  at  the  time  and  the  best  horse- 
man that  West  Point  had  ever  known 
became  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Fourth  infantry  I  '    ' 

But  the  Mexican  war  gave  him  a 
chance  to  show  his  horsemanship.  At 
the  battle  of  Monterey  he  performed 
a  f>at  which  won  him  renown  through- 
out the  army  as  a  daring  soldier  and 
a  matchless  rider.  With  bis  charac- 
Wisti£  niathestjL  he  recorilS  ihejnci-. 
dent  in  his  "Memoirs"  as  follows. 
"We  had  npt  occupied  this  position 
when  it  was  discovered  that  our  am- 
1  munition  was  growing  low.  I  volun- 
teered to  go  back  to  the  point  we  had 
started  from,  report  our  position  to 
General  Twiggs,  and  ask  for  ammuni- 
tion to  be  forwarded.  We  .were  at 
this  time  occupying  ground  off  from 
the  street,  in  rear  ot  the  houses  My 
ride  back  was  an  exposed  one.  Before 
starting  I  adjusted  myself  on  the  side 
of  mv  horse  furthest  from  the  enemy 
and  with  only  one  foot  holding  the 
cantle  of  the  saddle  and  an  arm  over 
the  neck  of  the  horse  exposed, 
started  at  full  run.  It  was  only  at 
street  crossings  that  my  horse  was 
under  tire,  but  these  1  crossed  at  such 
a  (lying  rate  that  generally  I  was 
I  past  and  under  cover  of  the  nex, 
I  block  of  houses  before  the  enemy  hred. 
I  got  out  safely  without  a  scratch. 

During    the    Civil    war    Grant     had 
several   horses  whose   names  are  well 
known.     Among    them    were   "Egypt, 
presented    by    admirers     in     southern 
Illinois,   and   "Jeff   Davis"    which    had 
been  captured  from  the  Confederates. 
But   his   favorite   was   "Cincinnati,'    a 
hi"  bay    sired  by  Lexington,  the  lead- 
in-  racer  and  sire  of  his  time.    "Cin- 
cinnati"  was   presented   to    him   by   a 
resident  of  the  Ohio  city  after  Grants 
victory   at   Chattanooga   and   the   gen- 
eral rode  him  almost  daily  during  the 
Wilderness  campaign  of  1S04  and  until 
the    close    of    the    war.      "Cincinnati 
was  seventeen  hands  high,  an  animal 
of     -reat     endurance    and    Grant    re- 
garded   him    as    the    greatest    mount 
any  army  commander  ever  had. 

Grant  was  so  fond  of  him  that  he 
rarely  permitted  anyoue  else  -o  mount 
him,  although  he  made  at  least  two 
exceptions.  One  was  in  favoi  of  Ad- 
miral Daniel  Ammen,  who  saved 
Grant  from  drowning  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  the  other  was  President.  Lta- 
col'u  When  Lincoln  visited  Grant  at 
his  headquarters  on  the' James  river 
he  placed  "Cincinnati"  at  the  Presi- 
dent's disposal  and  in  his  "Memoirs" 
he  writes  that  Lincoln  "was  a  fine 
horseman  and  rode  my  Cincinnati 
every  day."  He  once  refused  an  offer 
of  $10,000  for  the  animal  and  after 
Lee's  surrender  retired  him  from 
active  service.  "Cincinnati"  died  o%  a 
Maryland   farm  in  September,  1874. 

But  riding  horses  were  not  Grant's 
only  horseflesh  interest.  He  was  also 
fond  of  fast  harness  horses.  During 
his  years  as  President  in  Washington 
Grant  visited  the  stables  every  day  at 
the  close  of  business  in  the  White 
House  He  wanted  to  see  for  himself 
that  the  stock  was  well  fed  and  prop- 


